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■" Sit down, and tell us how you were lagged," is a 
common form of greeting between bushmen when they 
me«t on their travels, and is, I believe, a relic of by-gone 
days in Australia. Now, I have repeatedly been asked 
to sit down, and tell, not exactly how I was lagged, but 
■" how I did my lagging "- — in other words, how I spent 
my first seven years in the colonies. I have, therefore, . 
written the following account of my life during that 
period, which I now beg to lay before my readers, who 
will, I trust, bear in mind (when inclined to criticise) that 
there is considerable difficulty in keej«ng up the interest 
in a narrative ivhich contains nothing more exciting than 
the commonplace occm^nces of every-day life in the bush. 

JAMES B. STEVENSON. 

flKDNET, N.S.W., 1877. 
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Eakly in the montli of Jaiiuaiy, 186—, I found myself, 
along with my friend W — , and some five Inmdred others, 
who, like us, had left home, to try their forttmsB in 
Queensland, on board the good ship lying in Moreton Bay. 
We had made what was then thought an excellent passage, 
viz. — ninety days, and had just dropped anchor, to await 
the arrival of the health officers, who were to inspect us 
before we were allowed to go on board the river steamers 
that were to carry us to Brisbane. 

How welcome the sight of land was after three months 
of nothing but sea ! Moreton Island is anything but a 
verdant or inviting -looking place ; but how we then feasted 
our eyes upon it, and longed for a scamper upon the 
smooth sand which fonned its beach ! Away to the 
westward, with the aid of a glass, we could distinguish 
Sandgate, the Brighton of the Brisbanites ; and, following 
the coast line to the north, we could see the glass-houses 
towering above the horizon. It was vrith less pkasuiable 
feelings that we gazed upon a green, hillocky island to 
the southward, which was pointed out to us as the 
quarantine station. About a month before we made the 
land, a mahgnant fever broke out on board, and by the 
time we made Moi-eton light, twenty-five or thirty of 
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our fellow passengers had fallen victims to it. In fact, 
the last one had been lowered over the side very shortly 
before the pilot boarded us. It was, therefore, with 
mixed feelings that we saw the health officers arrive; 
and none of ua felt very comfortable until we had seen them 
off withoot hearing the order given to hoist the yellow 
flag at the main. How the clean bill was obtained is not 
for me to conjecture ; and I (among many others) have 
only to thank those who obtained it for us, as the pros- 
pect of a long detention upon the before -mentioned island 
was anything but a^eeable. 

The morning after the visit of the ofBcers, some small 
river steamers arrived to convey us to Brisbane. The 
river was not at that time na\-igable for anything larger 
than coasting steamers, althot^ it has since, been 
deepened so as to allow ships of the largest tonnage to go 
right up to the wharf. 

Those who have not seen it can form no idea of the 
scene on board an emigrant vessel upon the day of landing. 
It is impossible to describe the awful confusion. The 
scramble for boxes and cases, the gruff voices of the 
sailors and male passengers, mingled with the shrill cries 
of women and children, all form a babel, which must be 
seen and heard to be properly appreciated. After this 
had continued for some hours, we were at last all stowed 
on board the steamers, and, giving three cheers for the 
old ship, were soon steaming away for the entrance of the 
river. The Brisbane, Uke all other tidal rivers that I have 
seen in Queensland, is very uninteresting. The banks ai'e 
low, and, in many places, fringed with low mangrove trees, 
which sometimes bear a strong resemblance to the trimly 
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cut laurel hei^es so often seen in the old country. But 
tame as the ecenery would appear to most of us now, 
everything was of interest then. 

I cannot make out why emigrants are so fond of cheering, 
but I have always noticed they cheer at everything or 
anything they see upon their arrival. Our fellow-passen- 
gers were no exception to the rule. They cheered 
everything— a boat a mile away, a beacon on a mud hank, 
or a humpy on the bank of the river, — nothing came amiss 
to them. One or two had merely to start, and in a second 
five hundred lusty voices took up the cry, which made the 
bush ring again. A horse came in for quite an ovation. 
He was the first we had seen, and was espied by a 
veritable cockney who was in the leading steamer. An 
'orse ! An 'orse ! he cried, frantically waving bis arms 
about, and performing an impromptu pas seul on the bow 
of the boat, at the same time pointing to the unconscious 
animal which was quietly grazing on the bank, and 
was, by the way, a very wretched apology for the 
species. But it was a horse, that was enough, and away 
they went again, yelhng as if their very lives depended 
upon it. Such incidents as these beguiled the time unti 
we arrived at the wharf where we were to land, which 
is situated on the southern hank of the river, or, to 
speak properly, in SouthBrisbane. Here the same scene 
was again enacted with, if possible, greater confusion than 
before. Escapii^ from the crowd, W — and I, with one 
or two others, made the bestof our way to the ferry-boat, 
■which conveyed us to the north side, where Brisbane 
proper is situated. After a little trouble we found pleasant 
quarters at a private boarding bouse, kept by a lady and 
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gentleman who afterwards built and opened the Queen's 
Hotel, 80 favourably spoken of by visitors to Brisbane. 
As it was late when we arrived, we soon tumbled* into bed, 
and slept soundly notwithstanding the musquitoes, which 
absolutely swarmed, and managed to reach us in spite of 
the curtains. Who has not heard of the Brisbane mus- 
quitoes?— the fattest, boldest, and most insinuating 
insects in the world. Why not, when they are supplied 
with the very richest draughts of their favourite beverage, 
continually imported for their benefit (no doubt they 
think so) by the paternal government of Queensland ! 

The morning after our arrival we sallied out, arrayed 
in white flannel and Panama hats, to do the lions of 
Brisbane, fancying that we looked like natives. . But that 
we were the veriest new chums was evident to anyone 
who looked at us, for our faces and hands bore the unmis- 
takeable " Emigrant's Brand " — musquitoe bites. 

Having made an arrangement with the captain of the 
ship to go on a riding excursion with his daughter and 
some friends, our first visit was to a livery stable where 
we were supplied with a couple of hacks which were any- 
thing but perfection. The one I bestrode was a rawboned 
chestnut, only half mouthed, with a great partiality for 
pig-jumping on to the foot-path at very inopportune 
moments. W — 's was a model of sobriety, and belonged 
to that class of horse which requires you to do quite as 
much work as itself if you wish to move at all. In fact 
poor W — had, literally speaking, to work his passage. 
However, we managed to reach the place of meeting 
without accident, where we were joined by the captain, 
his daughter, and another lady and gentleman. The 
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Ipswich road being chosen, we were conveyed acTOSs the 
river ia punts, and then got fairly under way. After a 
pleasant ride of about ten miles along the road, we made 
a detour to come back to Brisbane, but somehow got 
separated, and I found myself alone with one of the ladies 
in the bush, no track or fence to be seen. We took it very 
coolly, and cantered gaily along as we thought m a straight 
line ; but as it turned out such was not the case, for after 
riding in this way about an hour, we found ourBelves bao.k 
where we had started from, having actually ridden in a 
circle. Here we found the lady's husband in a moat dis- 
tracted state, standing upon a stiunp, ' ' co-oeying ' ' himself 
hoarse. He felt greatly relieved when we put in an 
appearance, as he very naturally did not place much 
confidence in my bushmanship. I fancy I hear some 
would-be bushman say, " Pooh, what a fool the fellow 
must have been. "Why didn't he look at the sun, or why 
didn't he do this or that, and he would not have lost his 
way." But it must be remembered that it was my first 
experience in the bush, and I was not troublii^ myself 
much about the snn or anything else. However, the 
adventure proved of use to me, as I have never committed 
■ the same error again. Nothing further happened to us 
until we neared South Brisbane, when, from some cause, 
the horse the captain's daughter rode took fright and 
started off at a terrific gallop. The girl was utterly un- 
able to pull him in. and the captain, in spite of my 
warning, started off after her, which of course only made 
her horse more unmanageable. Seeing this, and knowing 
that my chestnut was fast in spite -of his faihng, I came 
to the conclusion that the only chance of preventing a bad 
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accident was to overtake the runaway. After a hard 
gallop I managed to get alongside of the young lady, just 
as we were entering South Brisbane, and seized her rein. 
In a short time, I was able to pull her horse up, and it 
was well I did so, for, before he was stopped, she fell off 
completely exhausted. The captain was with her in a 
moment, and, beyond a great fr^ht, she escaped without 
injury. 

The adventures of the day did not end here, for, after 
we had crossed the river and parted company, W-^ and I 
must needs go and show ourselves in Queen street. 
Whereupon my animal induced to his heart's content in 
the before-mentioned propensity, and evidently preferred 
the footpath to the roadway. It was not until we had 
nearly immolated half-a-dozen old women, two or three 
drunken men, and halt-a-score of perambulators, that a 
policeman appeared and made straight for me, with the 
evident intention of arresting me. After several inefiect- 
ual attempts on his part to seize my bridle, I managed to 
get the brute on the roadway, and, sticking the spurs in, 
started off in the direction of Breakfast Creek, at a pace 
which defied pursuit, and did not. pull rein until I had 
placed some three mDes between myself and Brisbane, 
It was not until late at night, with slouched hat and mud 
bespattered clothes, that I presented myself at the livery 
stables, and was very glad to get off by paying double for 
my mount. Even here my adventures were not ended, 
for upon leaving the stables, the n^ht being dark and 
heavy rain falling, I missed my way, and, as I afterwards 
found out, took the direction of Fortitude Valley. Away 
I floundered through mud and mire, not daring to ask the 
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few policemen I met to direct me, as I ^^'as afraid of being 
recognized. At last, after some hours of tliie work, I 
descried a light in a cottage lying a httle off the road, and, 
opening the garden gate, I walked up to the door and 
knocked hghtly, There was no answer, so I repeated the 
knock. Soon I heard a Btealthy step crftssing the floor, 
and, peeping in through the window, I saw, to my horror, 
a man in the act of taking down a gun from the bracket 
over the fire-place. That was enough. I turned and 
fled, taking the garden fence at a flying leap, and plunged 
again into the mud and darkness. This time I was more 
fortunate, for, just as the dawn began to break, I found 
myself in the outskirts of the town, and was not long in 
making my way to our loi^ngs. Here I found W — in a 
fearful state of mind, as he was fully persuaded that I 
was in the lock-up, awaiting an introduction to the poHce 
magistrates in the morning. The white flannels did not 
come into requisition during the remainder of our stay in 
Brisbane, as we were afraid of being recognized by the 
policeman, or some Tictim to the vagaries of the unlucky 
animal I rode on my memorable first day in Austraha. 

The day following we were introduced to a squatter, 
whom I shall call H — , and his wife. They were on their 
way to the far north, he having taken up a lai^e extent of 
country upon the Upper Burdekin. After some conver- 
sation, we engaged to go up with him to learn something 
of bush life, and, if we proved useful, we were to i-eceive 
wages at the current rate. As the steamer which was to 
convey us to Bockhampton was not to start for two days, 
we had sometime to look about us, and present the letters 
of introduction we had brought. 
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lu those days the big hill in Queen Street had nob been 
cut down, and, upon the land now occupied by the Banks, 
stood and fioanshed the far-famed Mc. Adams' Hotel. A 
regolar old-fashioned Acstrahan gem it was, long and low 
built of weather boards, with a deep verandah facing the 
street. It was a favourite stopping place of all the north- 
em squatters, and right jolly fellows they were. Yes — for 
really light-hearted, pleasant companions, give me the 
Queensland squatters. They may be hard up occasion- 
ally, and have their noses kept to the grindstone, hut it 
makes no difference in their hospitality, whether at their 
far off homesteads in the bush, or in the town when they 
are down for a spell. Their welcome is all the same. 
If one is closed upon by a Bank ho does not come down 
to town, and loaf about bemoaning his bad luck. Not a 
bit of it. He claps the saddle on his horse, puts a blanket 
and some rations on a pack horse, and, taking a black 
boy with hun, starts off for the Eiver Country, where he 
soon drops on a run to suit him. Returning to town, he 
finds no difficulty in making arrangements for stocking it, 
and then he begins all the hard work over again, sticking 
to it, until he is either successful in making himself inde- 
pendent, or is again crashed bya succession of bad seasons, 
or some other cause. With nerves of iron, constitutions of 
horses, and untiring energy, they have done more to open 
up the boundless plains and forests in Queensland in 
fifteen years than would have been accomplished by the 
ordinary means of occupation in half a century. 

On the fourth morning after oar arrival in the colony, 
we — that is Mr, and Mrs. H; — , their httle girl, W — , and 
myself, — bidding good-bye to Brisbane, went on board the 
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"CoUary" bound for Bockbampton. Among the pas- 
sengers was Mr. Walker, who will be remembered by old 
colonists aa a thorough bushman and explorer, and a 
zealous officer of native police. 

On our way up we went through the inner passage, 
between Frazer'a Island and the mainland, which ia a 
great saving in distance, but cannot always be taken, as 
in S. and S.E. weather the bar at the southern entrance ' 
to the channel ia dangerous to cross. It was here we 
first saw the aboriginal natives of the soil. The Frazer 
Island blacks, who are partly civilized, visit nearly all 
the steamers which pass throi^h. When they eight a 
vessel comii^, they swim out in numbers and intercept 
her as she passes. Eopes being flung to them, they 
clamber up the side, and strut about the deck in a perfect 
state of nature. We were honoured by a visit from 
them, some carrying little mites of picaninnies upon 
their shoulders. It was rather startling to see how these 
youngsters made their exit from the ship. When the 
time came for them to leave, the fathers coolly took them 
off their shoulders, and pitched them over the side ; then, 
diving after them, in a few seconds appeared on the sur- 
face, each with his picaninny firmly perched in the usual 
position. 

After a good run, we an-ived in Rockhampton, which 
was then a very small town, and is situated upon the 
southern bank of the Fitzroy river. It is a tidal river up 
to and for some distance beyond the town, and differs 
little from other Austrahan rivers. Here we bad to re- 
embark and proceed to Port Denison, from which place 
we were to go up country. As the "Diamentina" was on 
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the point of starting when we arrived, the H — family and 
W — went on in her, leaving ine to await the arrival of 
the next steamer, from Brisbane, by which our heavy bag- 
gage was coming. I expected to be able to follow them 
in about a week, but in that was doomed to diaappoint- 
ment. Almost immediately after they left, a heavy flood 
came down the river, and, overflowing the banks, flooded 
all the lower parts of the town, so that many people had 
to leave their houses, and take refuge on the higher lands. 

One of the chief amusements while the flood lasted 
was going about in boats from one hotel to the other. In 
fact, Rockhampton was for the time a miniature Venice, 
boats full of young fellows dressed in flannel shirts, 
generally of a bright colour, with belt pouches, sheath 
knife, and revolver, doing duty for the time-honoured 
boatmen and gondolas. In this manner, varied by an 
occasional ride as far as M'Gregor's on the Grasmere road 
where the flood had receded, I passed my time until a 
steamer was ready to start tor Port Denison. 

While in Rockhampton I was witness, along with many 
others, of a very courageous but fool-hardy feat performed 
by a well known squatter. He was on his way down 
country from his station, and, when he arrived on the 
northern bank of the river, where a ferry boat is usually 
stationed, he found that it was on the opposite side. 
After "cooeying" for sometime without being able to 
attract the boatman's attention, he deliberately rode hia 
horse into the river, which was then about three hundred 
yards wide, and running, I am sure, six or seven knots an 
hour. The horse swam well and strongly for about half 
the distance, when it became evident that they were being 
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carried down very fast, and that the stru^le of swiromuig 
directly across the current was too much for them. It 
was necessary that they should make almost a straight 
line across, as helow the town the banks are, or were 
then, perpendicular, and offered no landing place. No 
one seemed to think of putting off in a boat till they were 
observed to part company, as Mr. F — found that to save 
his horse he must be freed from his weight. The animal, 
hghtened of his burden, struck out for the shore ; while 
his master was carried swiftly by the stream, but was 
soon picked up by the boat which had gone to his assis- 
tance. The poor horse did not fare so well, for he got 
across the chain of one, of the steamers anchored off the 
wharf, and was in imminent danger of being drowned if 
the chain had not been promptly slackened, which being 
done, he continued hie course and landed without further 
accident. Both horse and rider were loudly cheered, and 
did not appear the worse for their dip. 

Before I left, the famous bushranger, Gardiner, was 
brought in by the pohce, he having for some time pre- 
viously been living quietly as a storekeeper and pubUcaii 
at flpbis Creek, about seventy miles from Rockhampton. 
The particulars of his capture are well known, and have 
already become a matter of history, so I need not describe 
it here. Suffice it to say, the excitement was intense, 
and the day he was brought up for remand to Sydney, 
the court and its vicinity was densely crowded. 

Time hung rather heavily upon my hands, and I was 
glad when the old " Diamentina " was ready to start and 
I could bid good-bye to Rockhampton. On om- way down 
the river we saw a large aUigator basking upon a mud 
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bank, the first one I had seen alive. A shot from a rifle 
sent him Imnbering into the water, more frightened than 

On the second day we rounded Gloucester Island, which 
fonns the southern head to the harbour of Port Denisoa, 
and entered the bay. It is really beautiful, and I have 
heard it compared to the Bay of Naples by people who 
have seen both. We dropped anchor about a mile from 
the beach, opposite to the township of Bowen ; the bay 
being so shallow, it was impossible for a vessel of any 
size to approach nearer. We were then taken in by the 
ship's boats, which grounded about one hundred yards 
from the beach, and the remainder of the distance was 
got over upon a sailor's back, or, if you preferred it, by 
wading. 

I found Mr. and Mrs. H — and W— all well, but very 
tired of waiting for me, and wondering what had kept the 
steamer, as in those days there were no telegraph lines so 
far north. Bowen was at that time very small indeed ; 
the streets were not formed, and every place was ankle 
deep in sand. We remained a few days there, preparing 
for our journey up country, the distance we had to travel 
being about two hundred and fifty miles. Our time was 
taken up in getting horses shod and gathering together 
all the requisites for the road. 

By moon%ht we bathed in the bay, which was swarm- 
ing with sharks, but, the water being ao shallow near the 
beach, there was no danger if we did not venture out too 
far. We could always see numbers of sharp fins ghding 
to and fro a short distance out, and sometimes one bolder 
than the rest would venture in close, but a splash was 
sufficient to make him shear off into deep water. 
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On a bnming afternoon in February we began our joomey. 
The party consisted of Mr. and Mrs, H — , their child, and 
myself, W — having gone in a coasting craft in charge of 
the heavy baggage, to a landing place on the Burdekin, 
whence it was to be conveyed to the station upon bullock 
drays. 

I may here describe the order of march. I took the 
lead on horseback, driving some spare horses ; then 
followed an American waggon drawn by a team of three. 
In it were Mr. and Mrs. H — , their httle girl, and a mis- 
cellaneous collection of articles, consisting of billies, tin 
dishes, buckets, rations, and a spade and rope, which 
latter articles were indispensable. Without them we 
should have been unable to cross the creeks, the banks of 
which, in many places, had been washed perpendicular 
by the floods. Dreary work it was over the flats which 
stretch from Bowen to the upper crossing of the Don. 
We could only advance at a walk, and the horses sank 
half way up to the knees at every step. About every 
hundred yards or so I had the pleasant task of cutting the 
heavy soil off the wheels of the waggon. At last, when 
the evening was well advanced and we were nearing a 
little rising ground where H — intended to camp, we got 
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on a softer place than usual, and down went the waggon 
up to the axles. There it was, and all our effoi-ta to move 
it were fruitless ; so there was nothing for it but to unload 
and carry the things to the nearest high ground. This 
being accomplished, Mrs, H — set about preparing supper, 
while H — and I began to dig 'the wa^on out. It was 
just dark when we had the wheels cleared, and H — , 
seizing the reins, started the horses with a shout. The 
w£^gon began to move, and just as our hopes were at the 
highest, snap went the pole-pin, and the vehicle quietly 
subsided into its old position. 

There was nothing for it then but to return to Bowen 
and procure a couple of new ones, as H — had overlooked 
the very important precaution of supplying himself with a 
spare one. I was therefore dispatched at once, and spent 
that night in town, returning the following morning with 
the necessary articles. This day was but a repetition of 
the previous one, and by nightfall we had reached the 
bank of the Don, about eighteen miles from Bowen. 

During the afternoon a heavy thunderstoiTO had been 
gathering, and before we reached camp it burst upon us 
as only a tropical storm can, bringing the horses to a 
standstill from sheer fright. By the time_ we arrived in 
camp everything was thoroughly drenched. After having 
unharnessed the horses and hobbled them out, we set to 
work to light a fire, which was no easy task, as everj'- 
thing was so saturated. At last it was accomplished, and 
we soon had all our cEFects drying before a roaring blaze. 
Our billy being stuck on was not long in coming to the boil. 
A handful of tea was dropped in, some sugar added, salt- 
beef and damper were produced, and my first supper in 
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the bush was ready. I must confess that I thought at 
tho time I had never tasted anything better in my life. 
Aa soon as supper was over we prepared our beds. Mr. 
and Mrs. H — made theirs in the waggon, and, with a 
musquito net fastened inside the tilt, defied the attacks of 
those pests, which actually swarmed. I was not so for- 
tunate, as a blanket on the damp ground formed my couch. 
But I was not destined to sleep much. The musquitoes 
feasted royally upon me. I tried burning green boughs, 
which made a thick smoke and kept them off while I 
stayed in it, but it was impossible to do so for more than 
a few seconds at a time, as it was suffocating. Part of 
my time was spent in jumping in and out of the smoke 
Uke a demented "Jack-in-the-box." Then I tried lying 
down and covering myself completely, head and all, with 
my blanket. This can be endured in cold weather and 
frosty nights, but with the thermometer at about 100° it 
is impossible fo remain so for more than a few seconds, 
and you come out gasping for breath and bathed in per- 
spiration. At last I gave up all hope of sleep, and spent 
the remainder of the night pacing up and down like a 
sentry and smoking like a volcano, which helped to keep 
the musquitoes from my face. 

Before break of day H — was up. Breakfast, a repeti- 
tion of the supper, was soon dispatched, the horses 
harnessed, and we were on the road again before the sun 
rose. We had now got upon higher ground, and did not 
find such difficulty in getting along ; but even then our 
progress was very slow, and it took us four days to reach 
the first crossing of the Burdekin. 

We bad on several occasions to halt for some tune while 
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wc cut down the banks of creets. When this was done, 
we had to lower the wa^on down with the rope, a tum 
being taken ronnd a convenient tree for the purpose. On 
the opposite side we hauled it up in a similar manner. 
At one of the crossings (I think it was the Uri creek) a 
laughable accident happened. Mrs. H — and her little 
girl had got out as usual while we took the wi^gon across. 
When we had done so H — returned to bring them over. 
The water being about knee deep and running swiftly over 
a rocky bed, he directed Mrs. H— to take the child upon 
her back, and, this being done, he in turn took Mrs, H — 
on his. Thus doubly weighted, he began to wade across. 
Half the distance was got over safely, when he unfortu- 
nately stepped upon a rolling stone, and in a moment all 
three were on their backs in the water. I was so con- 
vulsed with laughter, I could not go to theii' assistance ; 
but all three managed to scramble out, and beyond a good 
ducking no damage was done. 

I think it was the fourth evening aftft leaving Boweu 
that we arrived upon the southern bank of the Bnrdekin, 
at what is known as the lower crossing. We found that 
the flood had not gone down sufficiently to admit of the 
waggon being taken over, so we were obliged to camp here 
for a few days. Veiy idle days they were, for we had 
absolutely nothing do do, except to see that the horses 
did not stray away, and to keep a sharp look out for 
blacks, as they were very numerous there at that time, 
and had committed several murders at Inkerman, a 
station a short distance down the river. 

On the third day W— arrived upon the bank opposite 
our camp, and put up at a pubHc bouse which had been 
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opened there a short time before. He left the lugga^ at 
the landing at the head of navigation, about twenty miles 
down the river. The river-bed at this crossing is about a 
quarter of a mile wide, and at the time I speak of was 
covered from bank to bank and running very swiftly, 
although not very deep, for more than half-way across. 
I determined to swim over, and, to accomphsh this, I 
went some distance up the bank, and, divesting myself of 
my clothes, tied them in a bundle upon my head. I 
waded for about one hundred yards, where the water 
reached nearly to my arm-pits, and the current, being 
fearfully strong, whirled me off my feet. Feeling confi- 
dent of my swimming powers, I struck out boldly for the 
opposite bank. It was impossible to keep a straight line, 
and I was obliged, to [a certain extent, to go with the 
cun'ent. When about half-way across, I was observed 
for the first time by H — , who was horrified to see my 
position, the danger of which be fully understood. He 
"cooeyed" frantically, and gesticulated in a most ener- 
getic maimer ; but the rushing of the water prevented me 
hearing what he was saying, and I could not understand 
his signs, In fact, I was too much taken up with my 
own position to try and interpret them. I must confess 
I was beginning to feel very uncomfortable. The current 
ran like a mill race, and I had great difBculty in keeping 
my bundle of clothes in its place. It was strapped on 
with my belt, which was fastened under my chin and 
nearly choked me. I had serious thoughts of letting it go 
altogether. The people at the public house, among whom 
was W — , attracted by H — 's cries, had come down to 
the bank, and encouraged me with such expressions as 
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" Well done ! keep at it old man ! " &c., and then a cheer. 
Thus Btimtilated, I renewed my exertions, and just aa my 
strength was beginning to fail, I got inside a row of tea 
trees which grew some distance from the bank, and soon 
had the pleasure of feeling my feet touching the bottom. 
W — was so delighted that he sprang into the water up 
to his armpits to help me out. It was not uutil I reached 
the public house that I knew the danger to which I had 
exposed myself. The first thing the pubhcan said to me 
was, " It was a plucky thing to do, youngster, but don't 
you try that game again, or cue of these coves may have 
you," at the same time pointing to an enormous alligator 
which lay at the side of the house. It had been shot a 
day or so before. The sight of it quite cured me of any 
desire to distinguish myself in a similar way again. 

W — had had some adventures as well as myself. In 
beating up the river to the landing-place, a large mob of 
blacks was observed upon the bank. They were carrying 
something, and, upon being examined with the glass, it 
was seen that they had two white men with them. A 
boat was immediately put off in which W— went, and, 
Qearii^ them, the blacks retired behind a ridge. The 
boat touched the bank and some of the people in her 
called out, and were answered by the men on shore. 
W — 's party then called to them to come down to the 
boat, when one of the men replied that bis mate was 
unable to walk, being badly wounded. After some con- 
versation the uninjured man got pretty close to the boat, 
and, making a sudden spring, gained it unhm^. The 
difficulty now was to get the wounded man from the 
blacks. To accomphsb this, several articles of trade were 
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they were to take them in exchange for the man. After 
some time they seemed to understand, and to be wilhng 
to make the eKchange. They brought him over the ridge 
and laid him down, and then retired to a little distance. 
Two of the boat's party advanced under cover of the guns 
of the others, taking the presents with them. These they 
laid down beside the man, and, hfting him up, began their 
retreat to the boat. Before they reached it, however, the 
blacks seemed to regret their bargain, for they came for- 
ward in numbers with their spears raised, and evidently 
intended to prevent the embarkation. It was a critical 
moment. Just as the men reached the boat a rush was 
made, and a couple of spears hissed past them into the 
water. A volley from the boat over their heads was the 
reply, when they disappeared over the ridge, and a few 
vigorous strokes took the boat's party out of danger. The 
two rescued men proved to be part of the crew of a. 
schooner, which had been wrecked ou the coast about six 
weeks before. Only the captain and one man reached 
land, and in attempting to make their way to a settlement 
they fell In with the blacks. "When trying to run away 
from them, the captain received a bad wound from a spear, 
and they were both captured. From that time till their 
rescue they had not been further molested, but had been 
taken about by the blacks in their wanderings. 

In two days the water in the river had gone down con- 
siderably, leaving only a deep channel near the northern 
bank. It was not, however, shallow enough to allow H^ 
to drive across, so be determined to float the waggon over. 
This was effected with the help of two empty casks, which 
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were lashed to the bottom. In this impromptu boat 
Mrs. H — and her little girl were ferried over, and, the 
horses being swum across, we were all ready tor a start 



Here W — and I parted once more, as H— 
him with a conple ol drays, which had come down from 
the station, to bring up the ba^age and rations from the 
landing. The next sta^e of our journey was the upper 
crossing of the Bnrdekin. The distance between the two 
crossings is about eighty miles, and we took four days to 
accomplish it. The first day I made acquaintance with a 
snake, the first I had seen. I was riding slowly along 
in front ot the waggon, when all at once I saw a tremen- 
dous black one making his way across the track. Without 
hesitating for a moment, I jumped off, and aimed a blow 
at him with a hunting whip which I carried in my hand. 
I foolishly went behind him in doing so, and my blow 
descended exactly upon the tip of his tail. He swung 
round, and in a second buried his fanga in mv boot. I 
wore kangaroo riding-boots, and, fortimately, he struck 
just where they wrinkled at the ankle, and so the teeth 
did not reach my leg. There was a chorus of shouts from 
the wa^on, but, with a second well-directed blow, I 
smashed his back-bone close up to the head, and then 
despatched him at leisure. He measured ten feet, which 
is very large for a black snake. From this adventure 1 
learnt some very important things about snake encounters. 
Never attack a snake from behind— he can turn like a 
flash of hghtning. Take him in front, he cannot spring 
upon you, though he can do so backwards. A green 
switch, or very young sapling, is the best weapon you can 
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use, as it is pliable, and covers more ground than a dry 
stick, which will take effect only at the exact spot where 
the point touches the ground. A very slight switch is 
sufficient to kill the largest snake in Australia. 

There was a newly-erected public house upon the 
Haughton liver, a tributary of the Burdekin, and named 
after poor Dick Haughton, whom many of the old northern 
Queenslanders will remember — a jolly, good-hearted fel- 
low, a splendid rider, and an unerring bushman. Dick 
was no man's enemy but his own. Poor fellow, he fell a 
victim to bad gn^ and unheard of hardships during hia 
many explorations. Here we found the proprietor suf- 
fering from a wound he had received at the hands of a 
gang of bushrangers a few days before. They had fired 
at him for refusing to give up his cash-hox, and the ball 
had lodged somewhere in the neck, and had not been ex- 
tracted, as there was no surgeon to be got. 

On the following day H — despatched me to a station 
about twelve miles off the main track, with some letters 
from the owner which he had brought from the port. 
There was no regular track. A few drays had gone there 
some time before, but the tracks were nearly worn out. 
Whatever misgivings I had about my ability to find the 
place, I did not confide them to H — , but started off upon 
my errand with apparent confidence. 

Several times during our journey, when getting tjie 
horses up iu the morning, I observed well-beaten tracks 
such as people make in walking across a paddock. These 
tracks were a puzzle to me. How did they get there, in 
an uninhabited country ? I did not ask H — , not liking 
to be twitted as a new chum. I made a point of asking 
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as little esplanation of what I saw as I possibly could, 
knoTring that, in time, I would find out the meaning and 
cause of everything that was strange to me. On this par- 
ticular day I noticed, aa I carefully followed the indistinct 
dray marks, a great number of these paths. At last, upon 
crossing a gully, I completely lost ail trace of the dray 
marks. Here was a fix t H— told me, in the coolest 
manner possible, if I missed the track, to keep the 
sun in my face, and I would strike the m.ain track again ; 
but it had become cloudy, and there was no sun to be 
seen. I searched and searched in vain, and could not 
pick up the track across the gully. 

Evening was coming on, when, to my joy, I found a 
well-beaten track, something like the ones I have already 
described but wider, and upon it I saw the track of a shod 
horse. It ran, as I thought, in the same direction as the 
one I had lost. How lucky I thought myself, as I stuck 
spurs to my horse, and cantered smartly along my newly- 
found road. On I went for a couple of miles or more, 
when suddenly I saw, to my dismay, that the track was 
getting less distinct. On looldng closer, I found that the 
horse's hoof -marks were no loi^r visible. I followed on, 
however, a httle farther, when, as if by magic, the track 
disappeared from nnder my horses feet, and before me 
lay a thick almost impenetrable scrub. Like a flash the 
truth came to me, and I no longer wondered who were 
the mysterious beings who made these beaten paths. 
They were the cattle, and the track I had followed was 
a larger one than usual, being a mau's one to the water, 
from the scrub where the cattle lay during the day. The 
horse's track I saw must have been made by a Stock- 
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man's horse. There wfia no time to be lost, I picked up 
the cattle track again, and, puttmg my horse to a gallop, 
via,& eoon back at the golly I started from. Now, what 
was to be done ? Darkness was coming on apace ; I was 
bushed in a wild country orernm with blacks ; and my 
revolver was in H — 's waggon, as I did not care to be 
bothered with its weight while in company, and when 
parting with him I had forgotten to brii^ it. I recrosaed 
the gully, and standing on the spot where the wheel- 
roarka disappeared, I carefully noted the direction they 
took. I could then see that it was impossible for a dray 
to have gone straight over, as the opposite bank was per- 
pendicular. It must have turned in the bed of the gully, 
either up or down, and gone along the bottom until it 
came to a place where it could go up the other side. I 
thought that naturally the driver would turn in the direc- 
tion where the bank broke nearest. About twenty yards 
down the gully the bank on the opposite side sloped away. 
I rode down to it, and found that I had argued rightly, 
A broken sapling shewed were the bed of the dray had 
passed over it. My difficulty was nearly over, — a little 
careful tracking, and on the top of the next ridge the 
marks were plainer. A mile further on I noticed stumps 
of trees, a sure sign of being near a station. I struck into 
a gallop, and in a short time had the inexpressible relief 
of seeing B — 's big log hut and stock-yard in the distance. 
In a few moments more I was at the door, and received 
that cordial welcome which is always Euxorded to a 
stranger in those f ar-ont settlements. After a good supper, 
when smoking our pipes, I tpid B — and his companions 
of my adventure. After I had finished, B — remarked, 
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. enough left to think. Many a man has lost his life, aud 
many others will lose theirs over those cattle' tracks. 
You'll be a good buslunan yet young 'un," And, I flatter 
myself that I am. B — 's remark was very true. Many 
men lose their lives through not thinking. For instance, 
a man gets bushed, that is, he suddenly reahzes the fact 
that he does not know which way to go. This frightens 
him. He turns his horse about in every direction ; then 
he rides off perhaps a few hundred yards one way, when 
all at once, he thinks that is not right, and off he goes in 
another. This, too, is abandoned in a short time, and 
again he pulls up bewildered. Then perhaps he catches 
sight of a distant hill, and thinks if he can gain the 
top he may be able to see some hut or station, forgetting 
in his fright, that, if he does succeed in reachit^ it, ten 
to one nothing but a sea of tree-tops will be visible all 
round him. Away he goes at a break-neck pace, which 
threatens soon to knock up his horse, and leave him 
worse off than before. Alas I he can no longer see the 
hill. In his confusion he has turned, and is travelling in 
a totally different direction. At last, his horse, ur^ed to 
the utmost, can keep up the pace no longer. Darkness 
comes on, but he still urges the wretched animal in some 
direction till it finally talis, completely exhausted. The 
miserable man leaves it, and wanders on. Hunger assails 
him, but he heeds it not. Momii^ breaks, and still the 
same endless vista of trees presents itself to him. The 
heat of the day comes on, and, with it thirst, a madden- 
ing thirst, which drives him to despair ; the day is spent 
in fruitless wandering, generally in a very limited circle. 
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Another night falls, and another day breaks and finds 
bim a raving maniac, running through the bush, tearii^ 
his clothes off and scattering them about, until he falls 
dshauBted, to die the horrible death of — a man lost in 
the bush. 

I do not pretend to say it is always a man's own fault 
when he gets lost ; but, in most cases, he may be able to 
find himself again, if he takes the matter coolly, and con- 
siders the case well. It is a fact that the majority of 
bushmen m the north never carry a compass. I, for one, 
□ever did, and I often felt the want of it. In summer for 
at least four hours in the day, the sun remams directly 
overhead, with very little perceptible change. While it 
remains thus, it is impossible to define the points of the 
compass. On a cloudy day, too, you have no chance of 
seeiog the sun. It is then that a man's powers of bush- 
manship are tried to the utmost. The formation of the 
country, and the run of the water-courses, are about the 
only things he has to guide him. The old country test of 
the moss upon trees is of no use here, as the gums and 
ironbarks present the same appearance on every side. 
Perhaps the best thing to be done is to follow a water- 
course, as it generally leads into a creek or river, where 
there is the most likelihood of finding a settlement, or at 
least a road. I do not lay this down as an infallible rule, 
for a man must be guided by the circumstances in which 
he finds himself placed, and trust lai^ely to tiia own 
judgment. But it is always safest to stick to the water, 
or to the indications of it. 

B — 's was a regular old-fashioned cattle station. The 
hut waa long and roomy, built of round logs, and roofed 
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with ironbark. One end was entirely taken up with a 
large fireplace, round which were placed large blocks of 
wood which served as eeate ; but they were not much 
used except in winter, when a roaring fire blazed np the 
wide chimney. Near the fireplace stood a large rough 
table made of slaba, and round the walls at regular inter- 
vals were bunks for the occupants. Over each hung a 
rifle, and, here and there, an old sword, though what the 
latter were for I never could make out, as for purposes of 
defence against the blacks they were useless. 

There were fonr stockmen and a hutkeeper, who, with 
B— and his overseer, made up the complement of hands. 
They all messed together somewhat after the old baronial 
style, B — , the overseer, and any visitors sitting, as it 
were, above the salt, the table heii^ filled up by the 
stockmen and any hands in search of work who m^ht 
have called for a night's lodging. In those days, no idle, 
lazy tramps found their way so far out, and the loafer, 
who is always looking for work and hoping he won't find 
it, was unknown. 

The following morning I started again, B — giving me 
some parting directions to find C — 's station near the upper 
crossing of the Burdekin. They were about as follows : — 
" Stick to this dray track till you hit the main road, about 
ten miles from here. Follow it for ten miles or so, and 
there keep a shap look out for a blazed tree. Turn off 
there, and follow a track you will find. Four miles vrill 
bring you to C — 'e. It is not a good track ; if you lose it, 
steer nor' -east, and you will hit the main road again. 
Now, good-bye. Don't lose yourself, for ten to one you're 
never found." Following these directions, I arrived at 
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C — 'b, without mishap, early in the forenoon, before H — 
who turned up shortly after, 

I found C — a very pleasant fellow. After supper, we all 
walked over to the camp o! a gentleman who had come 
over from Victoria with sheep, and was spelling before 
starting further out to look for suitable country. Two 
young ladies, his daughters, were with him, and they in- 
formed me that they had travelled all the way with the 
sheep, a journey of some eighteen months. Their society 
was very much sought after in those out of the way regions, 
and all the young fellows who hved within sixty or eighty 
miles used to congregate at their camp on Sundays, We 
spent a very pleasant evening, and my stock of songs, 
newly imported, though not sung in the most dulcet tones, 
proved a great acquisition. Next momii^, I made my 
first acquaintance with a veritable buck-jumper. A 
oeighbour of H — 's had left a horse at C~'s to be sent on 
the first opportunity. As he was in good condition, H — 
proposed that I should ride bim instead of my own, which 
was getting rather fagged. This of course I consented to 
do, although I had some doubts as to my powers of stic- 
king on. After a good deal of trouble, we managed to 
catch and saddle the brute, H — then held him lightly 
by the left ear and rein while I got on, and, when settled 
in the saddle, he cleared out, and left me to shift for myself. 

Buck-jumping has been so often described by others, 
't is unnecessary for me to do so here. Suffice it to say 
this horse did it particularly well. His straight -forward 
bucking was perfect, and his circular bucking, when your 
nside foot touched the ground at every spring, was a mar- 
vel to behold. However, he failed to throw me, but how 
I managed to stick to him X don't know. 
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Bidding oar frienda good-bye, we set off f^ain, and by 
nooD arrived at the upper crossing, and stopped for dinne'^ 
at a public house kept by poor Gauge, who some time 
after was lost, when out after cattle. This public house 
was the farthest out at that time, and marked the con- 
fines of civilization. It is a cmious fact that the publican 
is always second only to the squatter in the march o 
occupation. No doubt these houses are a curse to the 
major part of the inhabitants of the bush, but they are 
also a great convenience to travellers. 

Two days after leaving the Burdekin, we arrived a^ 
H — 'sBtation, The homestead was well situated upon the 
bank of a large, well-watered creek, which ran through 
the entire length of the run. We found H — 's brother 
J — and the hutkeeper the only occupants of the head 
station. There were two other brothers, but at the time 
they were both down country. 

8qaattit^ was then in its infancy bo far north, and the 
buildings on the stations were all of a very primitive kind- 
The principal hut, or, as it is called in the bush, " The 
House," was constructed of what is known as wattle and 
dab, with a thatched roof. It was not very sightly, but 
proved much warmer in winter than the ordinary slab 
huts, H — had taken up three runs — the head station. 
where he intended to live himself ; one twenty-five miles 
further out, which was splendidly watered and adapted 
for sheep ; and one seventy miles out, which had just 
been taken up and stocked with cattle. This last waa 
J — 's charge, and, as he waa about to start for it, H — 
decided to send me with him. So, after a day's spell, we 
set out, and my first real work in the bush began. 
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J — and I got on very well together. He was a gentune 
bushman, and I don't believe he had been in a town half 
a dozen times in hia life. 

It took UB two days to reach the ont-station ; we camped 
at night ab'out half way. It was as lonely a camp as I 
ever saw, in a valley surrounded on all aides by high ba- 
Baltic ridges. From a deep water-hole, covered with water 
lilies, we drew the water for our tea. The sides of the 
ridges were covered with gigantic grass-treea, which, with 
their tail spears towering above them, looked in the deep- 
ening twilight like spectral black fellovre about to attack 
us. Both of us felt depressed, and heavy banks of clonds, 
which rose and obscured the moon, made the prospect 
even more gloomy. J — informed me that it was a place 
greatly frequented by the blacks, and that he had seen 
them about there on several occasions, Aa aoon as it was 
dark wb looked to the loading of our revolvers, put our 
fire out, and, retiring some httle distance from it, made 
our CMup, It was pitch dark, and for sometime I lay 
thinking, fancying J — was asleep. I longed for a smoke, 
but did not dare to strike a match. The silence was 
suddenly broken by the cracking of a dry stick upon the 
ridge opposite us. J — started up, and asked me if I had 
heard it. He had scarcely spoken when we heard a his' 
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sing, wMz2dng noise close over our heads, and something 
struck a rock behind us with great force. J — jumped 
to his feet, and got behind a tree, exclaiming " a boomer- 
ang, the blacks are npon us I" I took shelter beside hun, 
and we drew our revolvers and fired a volley across the 
creek. There was no response, and our horses, which 
had gone down to the water-hole, came galloping up the 
bank in hobbles. We secured them, and saddled up, but 
J — determined to stay where we were till daybreak, as 
we had rough ground to go over, and the blacks, if in- 
clined to attack us, could take us at a disadvantage. So 
sitting down, back to back, with our horses forming a 
kind of barricade upon each side, we passed the remainder 
of the night. "When day broke we looked about, and a 
few yards away we found a large curved boomerang, with 
a piece split off it where it had struck the rock, such was 
the force with which it had been hurled. 

From this adventure I learnt another and important 
lesson. Whea travelling in a country infested with wild 
blacks, never camp for the night where you have had your 
sapper. Tour fire, or the smoke of it, is sure to attract 
them. The best mode of procedure is as follows — camp 
about an hour before sundown ; have your supper; then, 
before dark, saddle up again, and ride five or six milea 
smartly. Less might do, but, at any rate put some dis- * 
tance between you and yonr halting place. Then quickly 
dismount and hobble your horse short. If it is dark eo 
much the better, you can then camp without much fear 
of being attacked, as the blacks do not often travel at 
night. It is only when they carefully note your position 
by daylight that they attempt an attack after dark. 
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Early moming or jnst before dark is their favourite time. 

Neither of us were aorry to leave " Camp Danger" as 
we christened it, and, towards evening, we entered apon 
the plain, at the further end of vrhich was the little humpy 
which was to be my home tor some time. In a few 
moments we were exchanging greetings with the two 
Btockmen, who were overjoyed to see us. They had some 
time before given J— notice that they wished to leave, 
hut, up to the time we arrived, he had not been able to 
reheve them. 

The camp was beautifully situated at one end of the 
plain, which stretched away with an nninterrupted view 
for three miles, and was covered with the richest herbage. 
A large spring rose at the head of it, and ran down the 
centre, passing a splendid clump of trees, which formed 
a first-rate camp for the cattle. 

The country was basaltic, with the exception of a 
curious conical hill, which rose abruptly, immediately 
behind the hut, to a height of about three hundred feet, 
and was composed entirely of granite. From its appear- 
ance I should say that it had been at some time the sum. 
mit of a high mountain, and that it had been surrounded 
and covered up to nearly the top by the lava ejected by 
some extinct volcano. What confirmed me in this behef 
was, that the high ranges which divided our waters from 
the Cape Eiver were composed of granite also. 

This seemed to me the most reasonable way of account- 
ing for our sugar loaf, and, as I am not a geologist, I was 
perfectly satisfied with the conclusion I had arrived at. 
J — and I constructed a ladder, with which we scaled a 
large houlder which formed the sumidt, and rose sheer 
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or about fifteen feet. Here ^e spent many an evening 
after work was over, Bmoking, yarning, and singing, and 
gazing over the boundless forests presented to our view. 

The hut was of the most primitive kind. A few sheets 
of gum bark laid upon some saplings, which were placed 
in the shape of a roof, were the only materials used in its 
construction, with the exception of some strips of green 
hide. One end was closed by a large gum-tree, the other 
was left open. Only two people could comfortably ho 
down in it, and two sheets of bark, laid side by side on 
the floor, answered the purpose of bedsteads. I have 
seen six crushed into it on a wet n%ht, and formed one 
of the party, but I must say I afterwards preferred the 
open air, even though it poured upon me all night. 

The first duty I was called upon to perform in the stock- 
keeping line, was to assist in killing a beast. This was 
done in the most primitive way, as no yard had been put 
up. 

We started off in the afternoon and soon found a mob 
of cattle, which we brought as close as we could to the 
camp. J — then picked out a fat cow, and, riding close 
up to her, fired his revolver straight at her forehead. The 
shot took effect, but did not reach the brain, and only 
made the cow break from the mob, and start across the 
plain at a forioas pace. J — shouted out to me, " Bring 
her back," and away I went as fast as my horse could go. 
There is something very exhilarating in scouring over a 
plain, your horse straining every nerve to head the beast 
which is flying before you. I gained gradually upon her, 
until I got aside, when, with a sudden stop, she turned 
behind me, and tore off at a right angle to our former 
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course. Like lightning my horse performed the same 
evolution, and my onlncky self, being totally unprepared 
for Bucb a movement, Sew off'at; a tangent. For a second 
an inverted panorama of the plain, with a riderless horse 
flying after a runaway cow, presented itself to my vision. 
Then, thud — as, with crushing force, I descended upon 
the top of my head. A million stars flashed before my 
eyes, and a deadly sickening sensation rose in my throat, 
as I managed to raise myself in a sitting posture. For 
some moments it seemed to me that the plain was sud- 
denly transformed into a gigantic wheel spinning round at 
a tremendous rate, my unfortunate self forming the centre 
of motion. After a httle, when I began to feel more like 
myself, J — rode up at a gallop, leading my horse. He jum- 
ped off, and enquired anxiously how I was ; but a comical 
expression in his eyes made me doubt the sincerity of his 
enquiries, so I demanded, rather gruffly, "Why the d — 
did you not tell me the confounded brute would turn so 
sharp?" "Confounded brute," he exclaimed, "whyman, 
he is the best camp horse in the district. I'll back myself 
to ride him, and cut out two beasts to any other man's 
one. Show him his beast in a mob, and he'll never leave 
him till he has him away clear. I did not tell you I had 
a bet with one of the stockmen that he would throw you 
the first turn." " Hang your bet," I replied, " but I tell 
you what, I'll bet you double the amount I'm never thrown 
again in the same way." "Not on, old man," was his 
answer, "you ride well, and, now that you know the 
dodge, it's not likely you will be taken unawares again." 
It was a rough lesson, but one I profited by. 

Mounting again, we returned and found that the stodk- 
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man bad succeeded in getting the cow back into the mob. 
She stood in the centre of the other cattle with glaring 
eyes and distended nostrils, pawing the ground with her 
fore feet, and looking rather dangerous. J — handed me 
the revolver, and asked me to try my hand. I rode as 
close to her as was safe, and when she lowerad her head, 
as if to charge me, I took good aim at her forehead, and 
fired. She dropped like a atone and scarcely strutted in 
the least. J — jumped off, and, drawing his sheath-knife, 
with the dexterity of a professional butcher, opened a 
large vein in the animals throat. This is done to allow 
the blood to dow before it has time to congeal ; otherwise 
the meat would not keep. We all set to work with our 
knives, and took off the hide. We then divided the ear- 
case into quarters and hung them for the night upon a tree. 

The following morning we proceeded to cure the, meat. 
The supply of salt having run out, we were obliged to dry 
it in the sun. This is done by cutting it into long and 
very thin strips, which" are then strung upon long poles 
and hung out in the sun to dry. Two days is sufficient 
to accomplish this under the tropical sun of Northern 
Queensland. Care should be taken not to let the pieces 
touch each other, and they should not be left out in the 
dew. I have heard people praise meat so prepared, but I 
most say I prefer it cured with salt in the ordinary way. 
You might as well eat stringy bark, as far as flavour ia 
concerned, 

J — remained for about a fortnight, during which time 
we were out every day from daylight till dark. The boun- 
daries of the run were pointed out to me — at least the 
utmost limit to which the cattle were allowed to stray, aa. 
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practically Bpeakiog, there were no boiindaries. The dif- 
ferent mobs were inspected on their favourite runs, and 
eommented upon somewhat in the following manner. 
"You see that sheeted cow?" I assented, though in- 
wardly wondering which animal was meant. " Well, she's 
a beggar to- ramble, so you must look out for bei mob. 
She takes a big lot with her when she goes. If the st^ 
is not with her when you find them, he'U be off with 
another lot, and you'll know they've spht, so you must 
find him too." I of course said I would look out for them, 
at the same time completely at a loss to know which 
animal was called a stag, as I could not see the slightest 
resemblance to one in any of the mob before us. I did 
not ask an explanation, as they already had had one laugh 
at me, and I did not wish to give them the opportunity 
of another. I was not long in finding out that a sheeted 
cow is one that has large patches of white on the sides, 
with the head and rump of a dark colour, and that a stag 
is a bullock which is coarse about the head and horns. 

It was during this fortnight that I learnt to crack a 
Btockwhip. To those who have never tried it it sounds 
simple enough. But if you place in their hands a handle 
about twelve inches long, to vrhich is attached a heavy 
thong of fifteen feet, terminating in a lash and cracker, 
they will find the matter difficult .enough, — at least I did- 
I practiced in private. I used to retire behind our sugar- 
loaf, and there spend many a half-hour, until I had 
thoroughly mastered all the different cuts made use of. 
. My first attempt brought the thong, like a miniature boa 
constrictor, in coils round my neck, the lash striking me 
smartly in the eye. The next trial knocked my hat of^ 
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tjhe thong twining itself in graoefal folds round my legs, 
and finiabing up ^ith a stinging clip on my calves. 
However, I persevered, and at last had the satisfac- 
tion of beii^ able to wield it with sufBcient dexterity not 
to endanger my eyesight. 

After I bad been made pretty well acqnajnted with the 
run and the cattle to be left in my cbai^e, another maa 
bavii^ arrived whom H — sent out to remain with me, 
J — and the two stockmen took their departure, and my 
new mate and I were left to ourselves. We soon fell into 
the routine of a cattle station, though it could scarcely be 
called the routine of a station. For, as it was a newly 
taken up run, no yards had beeu erected, so our duties 
consisted of breaking the cattle in — that is, teaching them 
to stay within prescribed boundaries, and run to a main 
camp at the sound of the whip. 

I shall now describe our day's work. Breakfast was 
despatched about sunrise, and was prepared by one of us, 
while the other brought up the horses. We then saddled 
up and started off, usually going in different directions, 
and each describing a large semicircle round the camp, 
driving all the cattle we saw in the direction of it. In 
this manner we would complete a circle and meet upon 
the camp about noon. Then, by riding through the cattle 
as they stood, we could see if there were any missing. If 
such was the case we would start off in company, making 
a larger circle than before. In this way we could pick up 
the tracks of any cattle going outside the usual run, 
and, following them, run them back sharply, to give them 
a lesson not to stray again. After a time the cattle got 
60 well used to run to the camp at the sound of the whip. 
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that we had merely to go to the top of our sugar loaf and 
crack several times. We conld then eee whatever cattle 
happened to be on the plain raise their heads, and start 
for the camp. Upon all aides mobs could be seen issuing 
from the timber which bounded the plain, and sUr^ng 
along at a loose trot, in Indian file, direct for the camp, 
their many coloiu^ gleaming in the sunshine as they made 
their way in. It was as pretty a sight as any one could 
wish to see. And then what a Babel of tongues as each 
fresh mob arrived ! One would think they were exchan- 
ging greetings after the fashion of human beings, and 
making remarks upon the weather, state of the feed, &c., 
which, no doubt, they were. After these civilities had 
passed, and the young ones had butted each other to their 
hearts content, and, perhaps, one more rowdy than the 
rest had been taken in hand by an elder and homed into 
the camp, they would lie down in the shade and chew the 
cud. This usually occupied them until evening, when, 
after a drink, they would quietly disperse in the direction 
of their different feeding grounds. 

Our day's work (as far as the cattle were concerned) 
being over, we would return to our hut, turn our horses 
loose, and have dinner. The remainder of the evening 
was spent in making green-bide ropes and hobbles; in 
practice with our revolvers, or a needle gun which formed 
part of our equipment in arms ; or, last not least, in wash- 
ing our clothes, which was done in the following manner. 
Steep the article in the creek, then soap it all over. 
Place it upon a sheet of bark, and jump upon it somewhat 
in the fashion of ancient wine presses. Our garments, I 
must say, did not emei^e from this process conspicuous for 
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their snowy whiteness, bat it took the rough ofE. Washing 
a pair of dirty moIeskinB in the ordinary way, by rubbing 
with the hands, is abont the hardest work I ever tried. 
Sapper at dnak, then a pipe, and torn in, to rise again at 
daybreak and repeat the dose as before. 

Such was our everyday Jife for abont three months, 
durii^ which time, although we were constantly oat upon 
the run, we saw no blacks. At the Bame time we knew 
they were abont, as we found many indications of their 
presence. 

One day we had a comical adventure with a large iguana, 
or, as they are shortly called, 'guana. We were having a 
"bange" in the buah, in the heat of the day, and had 
dozed off, when suddenly I woke up, and, close to our 
heads was a lai^e brute quietly demolishing the fat in oar 
slush lamp, which stood on a block between us, I started 
up with a shout, which roused Davie in time to see the 
'guana making his exit. To be after bi'm -was the work of 
a moment, but he was too quick for ns, and was up a tall 
sapUt^, which grew near, in a twinkling, seating himself 
upon the topmost branch, which swayed about with his 
weight. Davie armed himself with a tomahawk, and, direc- 
ting me to lie ready with a stick below, he shinned up the 
sapling and cut away the branch. Just as it fell, the 
'guana, flattening himself out in the most extraordinary 
manner, descended with the force of a thunder bolt. I 
was 80 taken by surpriee that I missed him altogether, 
and he was up the sapling again like a shot, completely 
turning the tables upon Davie, who now roared out lustily. 
It formed a most laughable picture — Davie upon the top 
of a thin sapling, which bent and cracked in an ftl arming 
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manner, the now enreiged reptile (for they will show fight 
when brought to bay) close to his bare feet, making fierce 
enapa at them every moment. I was powerless, being 
convulsed with laughter at Davie's display of agility in his 
■endeavours to keep his feet out of the brute's way. Ee- 
covering myself a little, I got my needle gan, and, directing 
Davie to keep perfectly still, I took aim at the 'guana's 
headandkUledhimwithoneshot. My mate slipped down, ' 
very well satisfied to be released from his uncomfortable 
position. 

Of native dogs there were countless numbers, and every 
night we were treated to a serenade by them. I know of 
no more melancholy sound than that made by a pack of 
dingoes, when they gather round a camp at night, and fill 
the air with their dismal cries. We waged constant war 
against them, and woe betide the one we fell in with when 
upon horseback. He was either shot or ridden down. 
One evening, as we were jogging home across the plain, a 
couple of them started up out of the long grass, where 
they had been disposing of the remains of a calf. We 
were after them in a moment, and, as we had not our 
revolvers with us, we determined to ride them down. 
Bome horses cannot be made to trample over them. Ours 
would not do so, and we had more trouble in disposing of 
them than we expected. After a long gallop, Davie suc- 
ceeded in despatching his with one of his stirrup irons, 
which, with the leather, he took off his saddle for the 
purpose. The one I was after took refuge in a deep water- 
hole with overhanging banks, under which he crept, and 
it was impossible to get at him from above. After some 
fruitless attempts to kill him with stones from the opposite 
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Bide, I. stripped, and, arming myself with a long stick 
slipped into the water and swam down to were he was 
Davie mountii^ gaard npon the top. 1 began prodding 
at him with my stick, to which he replied by snapping at 
and biting the end, much in the same way aa a tame dog. 
I held myself in readinesa to dive if he made at me. After 
some time he made a spring to try and get np the bank, 
but the moment his head appeared, Davie's irons came 
down upon it, and be tumbled back and disappeared under 
water. As we went home we put another notch in our 
stockwhip handles, which was the way we kept a record 
of the number we disposed of. 

One night, shortly after we had turned in, a storm buret 
over ns with frightful fury, accompanied by one of those 
tornadoes peculiar to Australia. The wind affects only a 
very narrow strip of country, over which it sweeps with 
resistless force, levelling everything in its way. The lar- 
gest trees are torn up by the roots, or broken off close to 
the ground. Nothing is left standing. You can follow 
the coarse of one for miles, and find that the work of de- 
molition has been performed with the utmost precision 
not a tree being touched except those that grew within the 
'prescribed area, the' width of which never varies. 

We lay trembhng, for, above the thunder, we could hear 
the rushing of " the mighty wind," — the deadly wind, the 
effects of which we knew too well. The danger of our 
position was greatly increased by the fact that our humpy 
was bnilt against a giant gum tree. We inwardly prayed 
that we might be out of the course of the tornado, but we 
were disappointed. In less time than it has taken to 
write this it was upon us, and our frail hut was flying fifty 
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feet iiitheair,oax clothes, blankets, rations, &c., following 
its example. With a report like a cannon, our tree snap- 
ped close to the ground, and fell lumhering upon the plain, 
its huge trunk resting not six feet from where Davie and 
I were endeavouring to extricate oorselyes from the ruia 
in which we were involved. What a wretched night we 
passed ! The rain came down in torrents, and we had 
not the slightest protection from it — not even the small 
comfort of a pair of trousers. 

In the midst of all this our chief anxiety was for our 
cartridges. We made a point of always keeping them, aa 
well as our caps, in the centre of the flour bag, as it was 
the only dry place in our abode when it rained. We there- 
tore groped about in the darkness till we found this 
receptacle, and, gathering anything we could in the way 
of old bags, made a kind of roof over it, and then, like 
very atoica, sat down with our backs to it and awaited the 
morning. When day broke what a scene of desolation 
presented itself I The sheets of bark which formed our 
humpy were lying some hundred yards away, and at in" 
tervals were strewn blankets, clothes, ration hags, saddles, 
bridles, &c., all soaking wet and thickly covered with mud. 
Our first care was to look at our ammunition, and, to our 
inexpressible relief, we found it perfectly dry, only a few 
inches of the flour having been wet. We then turned our 
attention to our other belongings, and to the rebuilding of 
our hut. Our matches were all destroyed, so we had to 
obtain fire from our revolvers until we received a supply 
from the other station. 

After some months passed in the way I have described, 
jny mate was attacked by that scourge of the north, fever 
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and ague. It fed emd revelled npon him, as we had no 
medicine wherewith to check it. I would have ridden into 
the head station for some, but he would not let me, as he 
feared beit^ left alone for three days, which time it would 
have taken me to go in and come back. He was afraid 
to go by himself, and I did not feel justified in leaving the 
station to accompany him, especially as we were expecting 
J — out every day. He grew gradually worse, and at last 
was nearly unable to do anything for himself, and frequen- 
tly wandered in his mind. One n^ht after I had watched 
him go to sleep, I turned ia myself. I had not been long 
asleep when I was awakened by hearing him talking in 
a very excited manner. Looking over at him, I saw, to 
my horror, that he was pointing a cocked revolver at my 
head, swearing to shoot me if I came a step nearer. For 
the moment I was paralysed. But seeing that my life was 
in danger, I (more by instinct than anything else) pointed 
behind him. He turned round quickly, and in a second 
I was upon him, and disarmed him. He made no resist- 
ance, but lay back a^ain completely exhausted. After 
that I took care to keep the firearms out of his reach. 

Another night I woke up and missed him from his bunk. 
Upon going out of the humpy (the moon shining brightly 
at the time) I saw bJtn out upon the plain dancing the 
Highland flmg, and performing all the steps of it with the 
greatest accuracy. He was a Scotchman, which accounted 
for his choosing that particular dance. After some per- 
suasion I manf^ed to get bim into bed again ; and from 
that time he grew alarmingly weak, and I fully expected 
he would die. It was a very unpleasant position for a lad 
of eighteen to be placed in. At last relief came in the 
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shape of J — , bis brother F — , a black boy, and two bnsh- 
men who came oat to put up a yard. They had a supply 
of quimne with them, and also a few luxuries in the way 
of preserved potatoes, jam, &c. Judicious doses of quinine 
and careful watching brought Davie round. When he had 
gained sufficient strength to mount a horse, he was ac- 
companied to the head station by one of the men. 

We were all now as busy as possible felling trees, split- 
ting slabs, and drawing them in on a bullock dray to the 
site chosen for the yard. In a very short time it was 
ready to receive cattle. It was at this time I learnt to 
drive bullocks. I think of all occupations in the bush, it 
is the one that tries a man's temper most. Bullock 
drivers are proverbial for swearing, but let some of those 
who condemn them' take a team iu hand for a day or two, 
and I am inclined to think they wont be so hfirsh in their 
judgment afterwards. 

As soon as the yard was finished, the men departed. 
J — and F — , having inspected the cattle, followed; 
promising me they would return very soon, as they in- 
tended to muster the cattle and brand the calves. This 
time they left the little black boy with me. Poor Toby 
was not much of a companion, being only eleven years 
old. He was a native of Bockhampton, and had been 
purchased by H — from his mother, for the lai^e sum of 
four shillings. I had now to do all my own cooking, I 
' never was much of a hand at dampers. I could boil the 
beef well enough", but damper I could not make to my 
satisfaction. I could point out a spot behind where our 
humpy stood, where 1 di^ a hole, and deposited my fail- 
ures, burying them " darkly at dead of night." I had 
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some qualms of coiiBcienee as each fresh " aod " was laid, 
but, I comforted myself with the reflection, that they 
-were better there than in our atomacha. 

After a time my horses began to give me some trouble. 
They took to atraying beyond the limits of the plain, and 
as I had been warned not to go far from the camp on 
foot, I did not relish going after them. One morning 
-when I got up, I could not see any of them. I climbed 
the sugar loaf, but could see no trace of them. There 
was nothing for it then but to start off and track them. 
Taking my bridle and rerolver and telling Toby to fire off 
the other if anything happened in my absence, I made for 
the nearest edge of the plain and coasted round it, keep- 
ing a sharp look out for the tracks. It was not long 
before I picked them up. I followed them over a high 
ridge, then accross a small table land which sloped down 
to a lai^e sandy creek. I was walking along as quickly 
as my occupation of cracking my whip would allow, when 
some undefined fear cauaed me to stop and look up. 
There, not fifty yards from me' accross the creek, stood 
two blackfellows and a Gin. They were watching me 
intently, evidently waiting until I got fully into their 
power. For a few seconds we staxed at each other, and 
I beheve I lived a life time in that short space. Then, 
drawing my revolver, I fired three times in quick succea- 
sion, and, without waiting to see how my shots took effect, 
I turned and ran. Two miles of plain covered with long 
grass lay between me and the humpy. Throwing my 
bridle from me, I flew along, as I believe man never ran 
before, and in an incredibly short time reached onr humpy, 
nearly dead for want of breath. I found Toby, who had 
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heard the shots, ahnost toMte with fear, swaymg to and 
fro upon the ground, uttering a cry pecuhar to his race 
when in trouble. 

For a fortn^ht after this we did not move out of camp. 
The horses did not put in an appearance, but I had no 
idea of risking another excursion after them. A great 
part of our day was spent upon our sugar loaf. It was a 
capital look out, and it would have been impossible for 
anyone to approach the camp without being seen. One 
day we were delighted to see a man emerge from the 
timber, and ride up in the direction of our camp. We 
found that he was overseer to a gentleman, who was 
travelling sheep for country, and that he had settled down 
near us for a loi^ spell. I was very much pleased to 
hear we bad snch near neighbours, and as there was 
plenty of country, there was no need to quarrel about it. 
The overseer lent me his horse. Mounted once more, I 
felt secure, and soon found ours, which were about three 
miles away. We rode over with the overseer to his camp, 
where he introduced me to his employer, Mr. D — . I 
found that they had not been idle, but had aheady erected 
a large bark hut, brush yard, &c. D — received me very 
hospitably, and after some conversation I found out that 
he knew some friends of mine in New South Wales very 
well. I frequently visited him, and enjoyed his society 
very much. He was quite a gentleman of the old school, 
could sing a good song, and had an endless store of anec- 
dotes relating to home life, also, to the old times in 
Sydney, which were most amusing. 

I felt much more comfortable now, knowing I had so 
near a neighbour, only four miles away. We often drop- 
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ped in upon Mr. D — when ont on oar rounds «fter c&ttla, 
sometimeB at dinner hour, and often in the evening, when 
he would insist upon our stopping all night. He had a 
capital cook, and always had something good in the eat- 
able line, which, I enjoyed very much, as the fare at our 
own camp was anything but enticing. 

Shortly after this, J — tnmed up, and as some of the 
horses were required at the head station, he sent me off 
with them, and told me to take a week's spell before re- 
turning. I did not fancy the job of taking them in, as 
he directed me to stop the first night at " Camp Danger," 
and to go on the next day. I started one morning after 
breakfast, driving six horses before me. As I went along, 
the prospect of the night became more and more distaste- 
ful to me, so I determined to go right through. I had six 
good horses, and, by riding them in turns, it would come 
easy upon them. I accordingly adopted this plan, and 
rode the whole distance, eighty miles, arriving before 
dusk, without havii^ distressed the horses much. 

I had here another adventure with the blacks. H — 
was just commencing shearing, and as the drays which 
were expected daily had not arrived, he was getting short 
of rations, and had no tobacco, which the shearers wanted 
and must have. H — therefore despatched me to a sta- 
tion about thirty miles away to get a temporary supply. 
There was no road direct to it, but H — gave me particular 
directions how to steer, the station being situated on the 
bank of a large creek which ran between two high basaltic 
ridges. 

I started after dinner, but as the country was in places 
rough, and I was new to it, I could not go very fast, and 
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by the time it grew dark, there was no sign of the creek 
to be seen. I contintied by the add of the stars to steer 
as sUaight a course as possible. Mile after mile I tra- 
Tersed, and it was well on in the night when I suddenly 
came upon the edge of a deep ravine. I conld Bee the 
oppt^te side looming indistinctly in the darkness, and 
the intervening Bpacs seemed like a deep and bottomless 
%byss. 

I knew that at the bottom ran the creek on which the 
station was situated, as H — told me I could not be mis- 
taken when I came upon it. There was nothing for it, 
therefore, but to descend into the abyss, and, to accom- 
plUh this, I had to dismount and lead my horse down. 
It was tedioas work. The side was very steep, and I had 
actually to feel my way, as I could not see where my feet 
were going. At last I reached the bottom, and found 
ib&i there was a atrip of flat ground, about twenty yards 
wide, upon each side of the creek. Being under, the im- 
pression that I had been beanng too much to my left, I 
turned to the right, and ran the creek up. I could only 
proceed at a walking pace, so after about an hour's travel, 
I was delighted to see a hght in the distance ahead. 
Here, I thought to myself, is the station. My horse saw 
it, too, and quickened his pace. As I drew nearer, an- 
other light appeared, then another, and then a number 
of others, I conld see that the lights did not proceed 
from lamps or candles, and that they were spread out over 
the whole width of the flat ground. I pulled up at about 
two hundred yards distance, and watched them intently 
ior several minutes. There was no sign of life about 
them, and it struck me that they were logs which had 
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been ignited by a bush fire. However, I had no reeotirce 
but to pass them, no matter what they might be. So, 
pulling my revolver out of its case, and feeling that the 
caps were on, I advanced caatiously, keeping a shaip eye 
on the dull red fires I was approaclui^. In this manner 
X had come close to them, when my horge suddenly step- 
ped upon a dry stick, which cracked loudly. In an in- 
stant a woolly head popped up at the fire nearest me. A 
low guttural exclamation followed, and, from every fire, 
two or three dusky forms sprung to their feet. I was in 
the centre of a black's camp, close on midnight, at the 
bottom of a deep ravine. On either hand rose almost 
perpendicular walls, three or four hundred feet high, and 
before and behind lay a perfectly unknown country. But 
no time was to be lost, I fired an indiscriminate volley all 
round, which was followed by a chorns of the most un- 
earthly yells. My horse, terrified by the sudden blaze 
from the revolver, and the cries of the blacks, plunged in 
the most dangerous manner, and I had the very narrowest 
escape from being thrown in the middle of the camp. 

Eecovering my seat, I got his head up the creek, and, 
driving both spurs in up to the rowels, vrith two bounds 
he was clear of the camp, and fiying along at a headlong 
gallop through the pitchy darkness. On I rode, over 
logs and water-courses, breaking saplings like reeds, or, 
when they were too thick to break, tearing my clothes 
and skin until I had put some three or four miles between 
the camp and myself. I then pulled in, as I thooght 
there was no likelihood of my being followed. The blacks 
must have been just as much frightened as I was, and, I 
doubt if they made any attempt to attack me. The 
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■whole thing happened so suddenly, they must have been 
completely taken by surprise, and terror-stricken. I con- 
tinned my way up the creek, and, it must have been getting 
on towards morning, when I noticed that the walla were 
raceding from the creek, and shortly after I rode up to a 
sheep-yard. A little further on I came to the station. 
I was not long in rousing up the proprietor, and having 
informed bim of my adventure, he soon found me a bunk. 
I turned in, and slept soundly for three or four hours. 
When I awoke I found that the proprietor had sent some 
of the hands at daybreak to the scene of the adventure. 
They returned with the intelhgence that they had found 
the place. The fires were still alight, bnt the blacks 
were gone. They were evidently a mob on the tramp, 
and had camped there for one night only, leaving nothing 
behind them but the remains of a few 'possmns they had 
for supper. 

Shearers at that time were perfect masters of the situ- 
ation. There was only one mob of them in the district, 
and the squatters were completely in their hands. They 
dictated their own terms, and if the squatter refused to 
accede to them, they simply saddled up, and told hirn in 
language more forcible than pohte, to shear his sheep 
himself. What could the unfortunate man do^ but give in, 
and during the whole time shearing continued he had to 
submit to the grossest impertinence. He dared scarcely 
Bpeak in his own shed, and if he ventured to remonstrate 
with one of them, even if the shearing was disgracefully 
bad, a general throwing down of shears, and preparation 
to go was the consequence. 

H — of course had to undei^o this in his turn, and 
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when they actually did go, he had to follow them with a 
«a8e of brandy, which he waa reserving tor emd^ncies, 
the whole of which was drunk by these scoundrela before 
they consented to return. 

The draya turned up with the long wished for loading, ■ 
a few days after my last adventure, and with them was 
W — , who had been twice down the road ^ce I hatt seen 
him. He had met a gentleman, when on his last trip,, 
who was almost immediately going to start with cattle to 
take up country toward the Gulf of Garpentarioa. He 
had offered W — the current wages to go with him, and 
also the same for me if I wished to go. Now this was 
just the very thing I lotted for, a trip out to entirely new 
country, so I gladly accepted the offer. 

I parted with H — in a very friendly way, and he told 
me that he would always find room for me if I wished to 
return to him. 

In a few days, W — and I having written our home 
letters, made our way over to the station, where the cattle 
were being mustered preparatory to the trip down the 
Blinders. 
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Upon our arrival at the station, we found Mr. G — , and 
all his men busy mastering, branding and drafting out the 
cattle that were to be taken off. I turned to at once, but 
W — , who for sometime had been wavering, declined the 
expedition, and expreeaed his intention of going to Bria- 
bane. Travelling with the teams had completely sickened 
him of buBh life, aud the prospect of some months of hard- 
ship in unknown country, which had quite a charm for 
me, appalled him. So bidding me good bye he started 
down country, and I have never seen him since, but beard 
that after a short stay in Brisbane he returned home. 

As I have said, I turned to work immediately. I liked 
my fellow stockmen very mnch. They were all young 
fellovrs like myself, most of them gentlemen. There were 
thirteen of ns all told, besides Mr. G — and the overseer. 
The latter, none of ns liked. He was a hatcher by trade, 
and a good judge of a fat beast, about the only qualifica- 
tion he had for the position he held. The cattle being 
almost ready to start, word was sent to H — to take 
away some of his, which had strayed off his run and got 
mixed with ours. J — came over, and it was then for the 
first time I saw the prettiest sight to be seen in the bush, 
viz., cutting out cattle on a camp. It is done in the fol- 
lowing manner. The cattle are all put on to the camp. 
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or, if it is not near, they are roanded up on an open piece 
of country, and kept tt^ther by a few hands riding round 
them. The others, mounted on their smartest horses, ride 
quietly in among the cattle, and, each singling out the 
particular beast which he wishes to separate works biiri 
gradually out to the edge of the mob. Then, with a sud- 
den rush, he is got clear of the others. Of course, the 
beast tries his utmost to get back, but at every turn he is 
met by the practised stockhorse, till he is forced to join 
the little mob which is kept at some distance for the pur- 
pose of running into it those that are cut out. J — here 
performed the feat he had spoken of — cutting out a beast 
without havinga bridle onhishorse. Biding into the mob, 
he laid his horses nose on to the rump of the bullock he 
wished to bring out, then bending forwards, slipped the 
bridle off. It was a sight to sec that horse work the bul- 
lock out, and bring him away, without once allowing him 
to gain the slightest advantage, until he had safely landed 
him with those already disposed of. 

Before we started, each of us had three horses assigned 
to him, which were to be our exclusive property whOe on 
the trip, and for which we were, to a certain extent, res- 
ponsible. I was most fortimate in those allotted to me. 
Being a light weight, Mr. G — assigned me three of his 
own favourites, all good up-standing horses and rolling 
fat. I was, therefore, perfectly easy as to my means of 
progression during the trip. 

All being now ready we began our journey. The cattle 
numbered about eighteen hundred, and we had twelve 
hands, not inclading the overseer and horse-driver. The 
latter also performed the office of cook, and was exempt 
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from night watching, Mr. G — waa of course with ua, 
but he only visited us every third or fourth day, as he 
kept ahead to find water and camping places. Twelve 
drovers is rather a larger number than is allowed upon 
ordinary joumeys, but we were all required, as, for the 
the greater part of the way we had to go, there was no 
road. A description of our first day's work will give an 
idea of our duties for the rest of the journey. We started 
about sis in the morning, the overseer riding in front to 
show the way, the rest of ns driving the cattle after him. 
A mob, in traveUing, generally takes the form of a wedge, 
the strongest and best travellii^ beasts going ahead, and 
the others following up. The main body of the mob being 
spread out forms the base of the triangle, while upon each 
side two or three drovers ride to keep the line straight. 
This was the form of our march. Early in the forenoon 
the horse dray overtook ua, and went on ahead to pitch 
out a convenient camp for dinner. About noon we came 
np with it, and found that the cook had everything ready 
imder a shady tree. A large bucket full of steaming tea, 
flanked by an enormous damper and some twenty pounds 
of salt beef, formed our dinner. Nothing loath we turned 
to, and by the tune we were all satisfied, very httle re- 
mained to tell the tale. Pipes were then produced and 
a siesta enjoyed while the cattle and horses were allowed 
a spell for a couple of hours. The dray had, in the mean- 
time, gone on again to the place where we were to camp 
for the night, which had already been settled upon by Mr. 
G — . The distance of this camp from the station was 
about fifteen miles. This is rather further than it ia 
deairable to drive cattle in one day, but, being the first 
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night from their own fud, it was advisable to taJce them 
as far as possible. Before dnsk we reached the spot sel- 
ected, and found that it was a rising grotind near a small 
water-hole. It was a circular camp — that ia, the cattle 
reqtiired to he watched all round. In some places a camp 
can be pitched which only requires watching on one side. 
This is when yon can make use of a river or creek to form 
a natural boundary. 

Upon arriving some of us set to work to gather wood 
for the fires, which are made round the camp after dark, 
and kept up all night. This is done to mark the circle 
inside which the cattle are to be kept, and also to enable 
the watchers to see if any 'are inclined to stray away. 
Those who were not so engaged remained with the cattle, 
allowing them to graze about, and then, as the darkness 
came on, they were gradually rounded up together until 
they were inside the circle formed by the fires, which 
were at once lit. We were divided into three watches, 
four in each. The first commenced at dark, and watched 
until ten o'clock. The second then relieved them, and 
kept guard until two ; when the third came on, and re- 
mained until daylight. 

Sometimes the watches are fixed, and sometimes they 
are taken in rotation. It is generally left to the men 
themselves which way they shall adopt, and we chose the 
latter as being the fairest. When they are fixed, those 
who are fortunate enough to secure the first watch enjoy 
an uninterrupted sleep from ten o'clock till daylight, while 
those who are on the second have only time to get com- 
fortably settled, when they are called to go on duty. 
Besides they generally have the worst time of it with the 
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cattle, which are always restless about midnight. The 
last watch is not pleasant either, as the dark hourB before 
dawn invariably seem the longest. But by shifting the 
watches you enjoy a good sleep every third night. This 
first night, none of us had much test, and we all had to 
turn out before midnight, as the cattle were so restless 
that the ordinary watch could not manage them. This 
is usually the case the first night or two from home. 

Next day we crossed the head of the Cape Eiver which 
rises in the ru^ed and broken ranges that divide the 
Burdekin waters from the Flinders watershed. It was a 
splendid nmning stream, but bo narrow where we crossed 
that one could easily step over it. The water was of a 
milky colour, but delicious to drink. For the neit two 
days the country we passed through was so broken that 
our line of march was very tortuous. The scenery was 
truly grand. On every side rose perfectly inaceasible ran- 
ges, in some places so smooth and perpendicular as to 
present the appearance of masonry. This district forms 
a safe harbour for the blacks, from which they can make 
excursions into the open country. We saw several mobs 
of them on the tops of the cliffe, where they flourished 
their spears in defiance. They did not however venture 
to molest US, as oar party was too large. None of as were 
sorry when we left this broken country and got on to some 
E^Iendid forests and plains, which had been lately taken 
by a Victorian firm. This was the last outpost of civil- 
ization we saw, and when we left it we had no track. It 
was now that our overseer betrayed his total incapacity 
to lead us. He never confided to any of us what directions 
he received from Mr. G — , so, of course, we could only 
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days all went well, when one day we noticed that dinnffl 
hour passed and we had made no water. This of course 
we did not think much of, as we had to expect short com- 
mons sometimes. Still it seemed strange that he had not 
directed the cook to bring some on the dray. It was a 
precaution he shoold have adopted. During the afternoon 
we noticed him several times stop in an undecided way, 
and consult his compass. We also saw that his conrse 
was not as straight as it shoold have been. However we 
could but follow, which we did, nntil, at last, as evening 
was closing in, he suddenly stopped on the edge of a deep 
ravine. Upon riding up we saw that, on the other side, 
the country was broken and barren. He was evidently 
bushed 1 This, though he did not admit, he tried to ex- 
plain by saying that his compass was out of order. One 
comfort was that we could Bee water at the bottom of the 
ravine, and the thirsty cattle were already streaming 
to it ; so we dismounted, and, with our horses, followed 
their example. When we reached the bottom we found 
the cattle had monopolized the only water hole to be seen, 
and it was with difficulty we could get a pannikin full of 
the now half liquid mud to allay our thirst. Not caring 
to drink much of this, my mate and I (every one has a 
mate on a trip) wandered up the ravine to try and find 
something better. After we had gone some distance, we 
were successful in finding a little pool, beautifully clear 
and cool, under an overhanging rock. We drank to out 
hearts content, and then seated ourselves to light oor 
pipes, when we heard a stone bumping down the steep 
side of the ravine, which was in this place very narrow. 
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We jumped ap, thinking that some of the cattle had 
gtrayed np the side. Sut, no. Far down, we could see 
the other haadB already drawing them up the steep again. 
We started to follow them, when, whish came a smaller 
Btone and struck the rock olose to us. Then bump, bump, 
and a whole avalanche of boulders were le^ing down 
upon us. Among the scrubby trees at the opposite side, 
we could aee some blacks very busy. Sawve qui petit. 
We qirung up the side as fast as we could, thus escaping 
the avalanche, but still esposed to the shower of small 
stones. Drawing our revolvers we took aim at such as 
we could see, and gave them the benefit of twelve rounds 
in quick successiou. It had the effect of stopping the 
etone throwing, and we were able to get to a safe distance. 
When we reached the top we were met by all the other 
hands in a tremendous state of excitement. We camped 
tiiat night upon the edge of the ravine with double guard 
mounted ; but we were not molested in any way. We 
started back the next morning, and arrived in the evening 
at our camp of two nights before. 

The overseer had a habit of sneaking round the camp 
at all hours of the night, to see if any of us slept on watch. 
At least, such wo supposed, wcu his reason. Several 
times my mate and I had seen him just outside the circle 
(rf light thrown by the fires. The first time I saw bim I 
drew my revolver, and was ju^ going to fire, when Jadi 
(my mate) who was standing beside me, pulled my hand 
down, saying, " Hist, man I It's only the boss touting us. 
Xjet him alone. I'll s^rve him out some night if he keeps 
tkt that game." On this particular night we had agreed 
to teach him a lesson if he ceane spying round again. 
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Jack and I were on the middle watch, and, jnst about 
midnight, I saw our gentleman creeping roond. I tele- 
graphed the fact to Jack, who was at the next fire. He 
immediately lay down close to it, and armed himBelf with 
a large fire stick. On came the unconsciocs overseer, and 
spotting Jack stretched on the ground, he advanced to- 
wards him, creeping and crawling along. Jack allowed 
hitn to get well within range, then epringing up with a 
shout of " Whey ! Whoa, back 1" he hurled the firestick, 
which, hitting the spy fair on the back, sent a shower of 
gparks flying fifteen feet into the air. A yell brought us 
both to his side. Jack waB profuse in hia apologies for 
stupidly mistaking him for a bullock. "But, you see," 
explained he, " I was jnst dozing, and when I wakened 
np, I thought it was the cattle going off camp." I also 
was loud in my sympathy, but he evidently did not think 
it sincere, and dropped down to the fact that he had been 
caught in his own trap. Gathering himself up with as 
much dignity as he could command, he marched off to 
the camp, where he was greeted with a round of smothered 
laughter, proceeding from the heaps of blankets ranged 
round the fire. It cured him, at least so far as we were 
concerned, for he did not try it again during the trip. 

Next morning Mr. G — turned up, and seemed anything 
but pleased at the delay caused by the mistake. How- 
ever, it could not be helped, and, givingfresh instructions, 
he started on again. For the next few days water was . 
very scarc;e, and it was with the greatest difficulty we 
could, at times, secure enough for our own use. The 
cattle suffered greatly for want of it. Several times we 
bad a regular race with them for a water-hole. They 
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conll smell it long before we could see any ibdicatioQ of 
it, and would start off at a gallop. It was a bad look-out 
for UB if we did not reach it before tiem, for when eighteen 
hundred or so of cattle get into a small hole, there is little 
left after them but liquid mud. After about a week of 
this kind of work, we one day entered upon a belt of 
country which had been recently burnt by the blacks. It 
IB their custom to do this to allow the young graes to 
shoot up, as feed for the Kangaroos, &c., upon which they 
live. It was a fiercely hot day, the scorching rays of the 
sun poured down upon us, and to add to our discomfort, 
the clouds of duat and ashes raised by the hoofs of the 
cattle nearly suffocated us. Above all, not a drop of 
water did we get the live long day. The overseer told us 
we should reach a water hole before sundown, but the 
Bon had long disappeared, darkness was coming on, and 
Btill we were driving the now almost knocked up cattle 
after our leader. He had missed the hole and was bushed 
again. We continued driving well on into the night, until 
At last we agreed to camp where we were, as it was use- 
less proceedii^ further, at least until morning. The camp 
was in a state of insubordination, and the authority of 
such an incompetent leader was totally ignored. 

We divided ourselves into six watches, two in each, 
and watched on horseback. It was a miserable night, no 
jpUy songs or amusing yarns went the round of the camp 
fire as upon other n^ts. Every one was sobering from 
thirst, and we presented the appearance of a crowd of 
sweeps, caused by the combined effects of perspiration 
and black dust. Jack and I went on watch about two 
o'clock in the morning. The cattle had at last camped, 
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and we were diacaaBing things in general, in rather & 
dismal way, sitting upon a log at my side of the CEunp. 

Jact left me and went to his own side. Lightii^ my 
pipe I stretched myself beside my fire. How long I lay 
there I cannot say, for being worn out with the day's 
fatigues I dropped off into a deep Bleep, from which I was 
suddenly roused by Jack, who had unfortunately followed 
my example. 

Upon waMng up he could not see a single beast upon 
the camp. His first impulse was to look for me, whom 
he found as I have described, snoring peacefully beside 
the fire, dreaming of the old home far away. Here waa 
a mess, not a hoof on the camp, and a pitch dark night ! 

We roused the other hands, but they all ^reed that 
nothing could be done till daylight. As soon as there 
was sufficient light to see the tracks we were in the saddle. 
There was no difficulty in following them, so we forged 
ahead at a rattling pace, our thirst returning tenfold as 
the sun rose in the heavens. We had covered five milea 
or so at a smart canter, when our horses, of their ovm 
accord, quickened their pace to a gallop. In a short time 
a belt of blue gums appeared before us. Our spirits rose, 
for we knew they marked the course of a creek. As we 
neared it, we could see our cattle spread all along tba 
banks. In a few moments more, with a ringing cheerr 
■we sprung from our saddles, and flung ourselves, clothea 
and all, into a beautifol water hole. Oh t what a luxury 
it was. We swam in it, dived in it, and drank it, until 
the most of us were remarkably sick, myself among the 
number. When we were thoroughly refreshed, the over- 
seer wanted us to start off again, but this, we one and all. 
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refused to do, replying that we would remain where we 
were until Mr. G — retumad to ua. We stayed there two 
days, during which time the cattle shewed no disposition 
to stray, and required no watching at night. We fared 
well too, as there were fine fish in the water hole which 
we caught by driving some cattle into the hole. This 
Btirred up the mud, and the fish coming to the top of the 
water, were eaaily captured. 

The third day, Mr. G— turned up. He did not seem 
80 much put out, by this last mistake of the oveFseer, aa 
he had been on the former occasion. The reason was 
soon known. He had come upon a perfectly dry belt of 
country, throt^ which it would be impossible to take 
the cattle, he himself having been forty eight hoars with- 
out water. There was nothing for it but to return and 
await the coming of the wet season, after which the now 
dry watercourses and holes would be full to overflowing. 

The following morning we set out upon our return 
jonmey. The overseer had of course informed G — ot 
our mutiny. He said nothing to ns then, but assmned 
tibe command himself, and remained with the cattle nntil 
we arrived at the station, which we did in due time with- 
out further accident. 
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As soon as the cattle had been returned to their different 
nms, all the hands who had been upon the expedition 
received their discbarge, at the same time being read a 
lecture for disobeying orders. The overseer sat by ■with 
a grin of satisfaction on his face, as each of us presented 
himself for a settlement. His triumph was however 
short lived, as ho received his eonge immediately after- 
wards, with an intimation that he did not possess the 
requisite abihty to lead an expedition through new country. 

Before we left the station, Mr, G — offered any of us 
who chose to remain a re-engagement upon the old terms, 
which mqst of us agreed to, but I, feelii^ rather sore upon 
the subject of my dismissal, declined the offer. I tbere- 
fdlre made my way over to H — , who was very glad to see 
me, and offered me the highest wages to go back to my 
old quarters. There had been no one there for some time, 
as it was impossible to get stock men. I accepted bis 
offer, and taking a supply of rations with me started off, 
with my old friend Toby for a mate, H — warned me to 
be carefol, as the blacks had become very bold, and soma 
horrible murders had been committed by them. One, 
which I shall here relate, will be remembered by many 
old Northern hands. On a sheep station not far from 
H — 's they had been very troublesome for some time. 
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liftcb flock of sheep was in charge of two shepherds armed 
with double-barrelled guns. At the time I speak of shear- 
ing was goii^ on, and a particular flock was required at 
the shed. The overseer therefore went oft to bring it in, 
TTpon arriving at the shepherds' hut, he found (although 
it was already dark) that the shepherds had not come 
home. A small portion of the flock was camped about 
the yard. He suspected something was wrong, but aa 
nothing could be done that night he went back to the 
station. Nest morning, the shearers, with all available 
hands started out. They scoured the country about the 
shepherds' hut, and before long found one of the men 
lying dead and mangled in a most horrible manner, his 
gnn, with the stock broken, sticking muzzle down in the 
ground. Not very far away the other unfortunate man 
was fonnd in a similar condition. The first must have 
been taken wholly unawares, as his gun was both loaded 
and capped. The other had one barrel dischai^ed, and 
the nipple of the other was stopped up with & piece of 
grass stalk, as if he had been trying to clear it, after hav- 
ing fired one shot. Vengeance was now the cry, and, 
after having hurriedly buried the bodies, the whole party 
started in pursuit of the murderers, led by a clever tracker, 
a New South Wales Black. With an unerring eye, and 
an unfaltering step, he led them upon the track, and 
towards the evening of the secopd day a large mob of 
some fifty or sisty blacks was discovered camped round 
a deep water hole, at the foot of the cape ranges. The 
party numbering about twenty-five, spread out, and under 
cover, formed a complete circle round the devoted mob. 
At a given signaJ, they closed in at a gallop, with rifles 
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and revolvers ready. The dismay among the mob was 
frightful. Whichever way they turned they were met by 
moimted men, armed to the teeth. little or no redstance 
was offered by them. Some few who tried to run the 
gauntlet were at once shot down ; the rest took to the 
water. Not one escaped to tell the tale. In their camp 
some of the clothes belonging to the murdered men were 
foond. Such complete vengeance seldom overtakes them, 
as they generally get split up, and often, I am afraid, the 
wrong ones are punished, but, in this CEkse they were 
tracked every inch of the way from the scene of the mur- 
der and taken red handed. H — snpplied me with a 
capital Terry rifle, in addition to my revolver, and needle 
gun, so I had plenty of arms, and did not feel so uneasy 
as I should otherwise have done. Mr. D — 's camp was 
only four miles from ours, so we would not be lonely. 

I found the camp much in the same condition as when 
I had left it. I rode over to Mr. D — 'a and found him 
just on the point of starting for Sydney. I was very sorry 
for this as I looked forward to the pleasure of his society* 

His overseer informed me that he had seen several 
mobs of blacks, and that some of the shepherds' camps 
had been rebbed of buckets, 4c. This made me uneasy. 
I took the precaution of always keeping one horse in the 
stock yard at night, so that in case of an attack we might 
have a chance of getting away. The cattle had not heea 
camped for some time, 'and I bad to be after them late 
and early to keep them in anything like bounds. Toby, 
like myself, was not at all afraid of the blacks in daylight, 
for mounted upon a good horse, and armed, one man is a 
match for a host of them. - It was in the evening when 
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darkneBS begAn to steal over tlie plMe, and the wild dogs 
began their dismal howlings that we felt the utter lone- 
liness of our position. As soon as it was dark, we would 
crawl into our wretched little humpy, and, undressing, 
wrap ourselves in our blankets, I with a revolver at my 
head, and a rifle upon each side. Often has Toby 
wakened me up (his voice shaking with fear) whispering 
" Maasa, Massa I black fellow come." One night I 
really did think they had come, Toby awoke me 
in the usual way, it was moonlight, and I certainly could 
hear a light foot going about the camp, There is no use 
denying it, — my hair stood on end. I sat up with the 
needle gun at full cock on my knee, and breathlessly 
watched the small opening in the humpy through which 
the moonlight was streaming. Presently a large dog made 
his appearance at the door — I blazed away — the smoke 
prevented us from seeing — but, upon coming out, we 
found him giving his last kick a few yards away. 

One day as we were riding along the side of a small 
plain, which was bounded on all sides by a basaltic table 
land, we heard a faint tap, tap, tap, the sound coming as 
if from the table land. We turned up the ridge, and, 
upon gaining the top, saw at a little distance a black fel- 
low bnsily engaged cutting a possum out of a tree with 
his stone tomahawk. His back was tamed tons, and so 
intent was he upon the work, that he did not hear our 
approach, We therefore walked our horses quietly up 
till quite close to him, I then gave a loud cooey. He 
gave a tremendous jump, and turned round. The ezpreB- 
sion of his face was worth seeing. He stared at us for a 
moment, and then, with a bo'und, he was off like the wind. 
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We did not follow him, so he was sooD lost to sight 
among the trees. 

Shortly after this adventure, we had company (^ainfor 
a while. J — , his brother F — , and another man came 
out, and we immediately set to work to muster the cattle 
and brand the calves. It took us about six weeks to get 
it all done, as the cattle were pretty well scattered over 
the nm, having been driven farther afield by Mr. D — 's 
sheep. When mustering the far end of the run, we had 
to camp the cattle out one night, as it was too fan to 
bring them all the way to the yard in one day. A stirring 
time we had of it. It is very hard to keep cattle on a 
camp upon their own run. They will not he down, and 
keep trying to get away all night. We divided ourselves 
into two watches, J — and the man taking the first, F — 
and myself the second. They managed to keep the cattle 
pretty well, aa they had moonlight part of the time. 
Towards the end of their watch a storm was brewing, and 
shortly after F — and I went on, it burst with tremendous 
fury. The cattle became perfectly unmanageable and 
broke off the camp in hundreds, tearing like mad things 
over the plain. F — and I in vain tried to stem the tor- 
rent. By the lurid glare of the lightning we made our 
way at a headlong pace to the front of the column, and 
tried to turn them back, but all our efforts were unavail- 
ing, and we ran the fearful risk of being thrown down 
horses and all, and trampled to death by the frantio 
animals. J — and the man, who from the camp were 
watching us by the light of the almost contiauous light- 
ning, said the sight was one to be remembered. The 
flying herd scattered far and wide over the plain, F — and 
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I tearing at full gallop in front, with stock -whips goir^, 
vainly endeavonring to stop them. This, with the deaf- 
ning crash of the thunder and blinding dashes, made up 
a picture which one seldom sees. When the storm sub- 
sided we found that we had been able to keep but a very 
small portion of the mob, so we had all the trouble of 
collecting them again. 

When the branding was over, J — , F — , and the man 
started in again, I remonstrated with J — for leaving 
me 80 long with such a poor companion as Toby, and he 
promised in a very short time to return and take up his 
abode with me himself, and also to get a proper hut built. 
With this I was fain to be content, so Toby and I were 
once more left to our own devices. 

Christmas day came, and Toby and I determined to 
keep it up right royally. What a spread we had. J — 
had brought us some plums, currants, and dried apples, 
and we were cooking the whole day, and banqueting in a 
desultory sort of way, everything being demolished as 
soon as it was cooked enough. We began in the morning 
with fritters made with flour, water, and currants, and a 
billy of tea. This being despatched, I set to work at the 
plum pudding. It was big enough for twenty men, and, 
being tied up in an old Crimean shirt, was deposited in a 
bucket of water, and set on the fire. Then followed a 
huge apple-pie in the camp oven, with a paste about four 
inches thick, and lastly some mince pies, which acted as 
a kind of skirmishers, and, being cooked on the coals, filled 
up the time till the heavy reserve was ready. At last the 
moment arrived for dishing up. Clean plates were pre- 
pared. We were very particular, as we never ate off the 
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same plate tvidce, after the fashion of Bome Eaatem Poten- 
tate we used to hear of in our youi^ days, only, ours were 
not made of such costly material as his. When we 
required one, we took our tomahawk and cut a square 
piece of bark off one of the numerous gum-trees about 
the camp. This, when done with, formed fuel for our fire. 
The important ceremony of unveiling the plum pudding 
was gone through with entire satisfaction, and my feara 
that it would fall to pieces were wholly without foundation. 
Out it came, a perfect sphere, soUd, compact, and smooth. 
The operation of carvir^ was gone through with all solem- 
nity. The first shce was enough, and had we possessed 
the'digestion of emus, we could not have attempted more. 
The apple pie was next tried. It was a shade better, and 
we despatched a plateful each. Toby demanded more, 
but I noticed that he only ate a very small portion of it. 
I asked the reason of his sudden stoppage, when with the 
sigh of a gourmand who had goi^ed to repletion, he 
answered, "Baal mine been think it close up full." I 
suffered from indigestion on the followii^ day. Toby did 
not complain, and I observed that the pie formed a sort 
of corps de reserve, to which he applied himself at inter- 
vals during the next few days. The pudding we did not 
tackle again, and it was cons^ed to an imhonoured 
grave at the back of the humpy, perhaps in future jrears 
to be unearthed by some deUghted savant, who will 
exhibit it as a hitherto unknown substance. 

Shortly after Christmas I was attacked by fever and 
f^e. For the benefit of those who have never h^d it, I 
will here describe it. About nine or ten o'clock in the 
morning (never varying very much as to time) a deadly 
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oold sensation, commencing at the nape of your neck and 
running all over yoiir body is experienced. Shortly after, 
a shaking fit, which you have no power to control, seizes 
yea, and you have all the appearance of a man badly 
afflicted with palsy. During the continuance of this, 
which lasts for three or four hours, it is perfectly itnpos- 
sibte to get warm. I have often lain out under the scor- 
ching smi of a tropical aummer, with all the blankets, 
saddlecloths, and old bags available, piled on the top of 
me, and still unable to check the deadly cold which 
seemed to freeze the very marrow in my bones. After 
this is over, a burning fever sets in. Your blood feels 
like molten lead coursing through your veins, and your 
head as if it was about to burst. A fearful thirst is upon 
you, and water almost hisses on your tongue. About 
gundown the fever leaves you perfectly exhausted, and 
you find upon the following morning that you can scarcely 
go about your day's work, owing to the weak state of botih 
mind and body. In the first stages of the disease, men 
work upon the " off day," as it used to be called, as it is 
only every second day that the attack comes on. But if 
it is unchecked for any length of time, the patient grows 
BO weak there is little perceptible difference between the 
days. For sometime I bore my tri-weekly attack like a 
second Mark Tapley, and endeavoured to shake it off. I 
rode over and borrowed some quinine from Mr. D — 'a 
overseer. Still the disease grew, the attacks getting each 
time more severe, and as the days passed into weeks, and 
the weeks into months, I grew gradually weaker, and my 
spirits sank proportionally. At last I was unable to ride, 
^i^ Toby, whom I would have despatched to the head 
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fitation, was afraid to go. He vra^s ot very little use to 
me, he had sueh a terror of the wild blacks, that, even in 
the daytime, he wae afraid to bring water from the creek, 
which waa about one hondred and fifty yards away. There 
were taU reeds growing about it, and he always fancied 
there were blacks lying in ambush there. Often at night, 
when parched with thirst, I have crawled down and tried 
to quench it in the cool nmnJng stream. 

When I was about as bad as I well could be, to add to 
my misery, I was attacked with sandy bUght, which a 
person must have before he can form any idea of how 
painful and annoying it is. Take a handful of fine sand 
and fill both your eyes. Carefully refrain from removing 
it, and then you will have a faint idea of what it is like. 
Tbiigs were now at their worst. I could not eat, could 
not stand upright, and the daylight caused me inexpres- 
sible agony. My days were spent in the humpy bathing 
my eyes, as the cold water gave me temporary rehef. 

One night when I had crawled out of my den, and was 
sitting on a log with Toby beside me, we heard a couple 
of revolver shots acroBS the plain, then the sound of horses 
hoofs coming quickly, and in a few minutes J — and F — 
cantered up. Both were shocked to find me in such a 
state. H — was down country, and, as it was a busy 
time, they could not possibly have come sooner. In a 
couple ot days two bushmen arrived with a dray to put 
up a proper hut, as J— intended to Uve there permanently. 
They had some quinine with them, and also a small keg 
of very tolerable whisky, which they had brought from 
the pubhc-house at the Burdekin crossing. 
' F — was quite a bush doctor, and, under his care, dosed 
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judicioosly with quinine and whisky to keep op my 
strength, I slowly got better. The sandy blight of which 
I had a very bad attack, and which lasted for more than 
a fortnight, left me quite short-sighted, and it was fully 
six monUis before I could see with my accustomed clear- 

F — was about to start for Melbourne, and I made up 
my mind to go with him, at least as far as Fort Denison. 
I required the change to set me on my legs. As soon, 
therefore, as I was able to get in the saddle, I bid J — 
good-bye, and set off with F — for the head-station, where 
we arrived the day followii^ without accident. I was 
completely done up, and it was nearly two weeks before 
I could get on horse-back agam. 

At length we got fairly started upon our journey, and 
as I was too weak to travel fast, it took us ten days to 
reach the Fort. Some days I felt so weak and sick that 
if I had not bad my valise and blankets rolled up in front, 
which served as a support, I certainly should have fallen 
off. We camped one night on the coast road between the 
lower crossing of the Burdekin and the Port. During the 
evening we were overtaken by a traveller, who was also 
bound there. He told us that the blacks were in num- 
bers about the scrub, and advised us to go on with him, 
and make a cattle- station twenty miles from the Fort that 
night, as it was unsafe to camp in the scrub. But as I 
could not possibly go quicker than a walk, F — would not 
agree to it, but said we would take our chance. The man 
therefore cantered on and was soon out of sight. About 
three hours afterwards, just as we had finished a pot of 
tea, and were preparing for the night, we heard a horse 
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coming at a tremendous paoa direct for our fire. He polled 
ap, and off jiimped oar friend of the afternoon. He was 
greatly excited, and told as that juBt at dusk he had come 
across a lai^e mob of blacks, and that, upon seeing bud, 
they had split up, and spread oat upon either side of the 
track, with the evident intention of surroonding him, As 
he was not armed, be was afraid to run the gauntlet, so 
bad turned tail and made tracks for as, whom be knew 
to have revolvers. We had a short council of war, and 
finally we put out our fire, saddled up, and rode a short 
distance off the track. Then dismounting we hobbled the 
horses very short, two of us lying down while the other 
kept watch. 

About midnight, F — , who was on watch, roused us, 
and gave the word " saddle up." There were noises in 
the scrub be could not account for, and the horses showed 
great oneasineas. We were in the saddle with all ex- 
pedition, and F — soon led the way on to the tracks. We 
travelled steadily till daybght, when we reached the cattle 
station before mentioned, where we had breakfast, and 
daring the afternoon arrived at the Port. 

I immediately called in a medical man, who packed me 
off to bed at once, from which I did not rise for some time. 
In fact, the doctor told me that when he first saw me, he 
would not have given sixpence for my life. 
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It was fnlly three weeks before I was able to go about 
ctgajn. During that time a eteamer left for the South, and 
P — , who waa tied to time, took his departure by her. 
HaTii^ made ap my mind to go to Sydney, I would have 
gone in her, even if I had been carried on board, bnt the 
doctor wonld not bear of it, as he said the effect of sea- 
^cknesa upon my weakened frame would be deadly. 

I waa much better after a month's quiet, and my care- 
fnl doctor's attendance, and began to feel as if I coold 
enjoy life again. Bowen had grown qnite ont of my 
recollection. Streets were formed and rows of shops bnilt, 
and large hotels stood where, bnt a short time before, 
Band hills had reigned snpreme. 

Numbers of squatters were continually coming and 
going. Here I met one of the most eccentric men I evet 
knew. One anecdote will give you an idea of him, and 
recall h'tn to the memory of any old Northener who may 
read tiiis. 

Upon his station one of the hands died, leaving a widow 
and a large family. In course of time the relict took 
comfort, and was wooed and won by a bullock-driver. AU 
went well, and they were to be married upon the return 
of the swain from the town where he bad gone for loading. 
Alrmdy the miniBter, who had been sent for by a friend, 
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was on the station, and no one was absent but the bride- 
groom elect, who was hourly expected, ae the drays were 
known to be close home. At length they arrived, but, to 
the dismay of everybody, the bridegroom was not with 
them. The grief of the bride was heartrending, and the 
parson, who had come one hundred miles to perform the 
ceremony, plainly hinted that his fee must be paid, wed- 
ding or no weddii^. Our friend boldly came to the rescue, 
and declared that he was not going to get his fee for no- 
thing, and that rather than see the poor woman disap- 
pointed he would marry her himself. In vain the parson 
protested that he could not think of performing the cere- 
mony. Our friend's usual argument — a revolver — was 
produced, and proved a convincing one. The lady dried 
her tears, well satisfied at the turn a&irs had taken. 
The unwilling parson tied the knot, pocketed the fee, and 
departed, leaving the happy pair in possession of the 
field. 

A laughable incident occurred at a house-warming 
given by a publican, who had just built a large hotel on 
the beach. A wide balcony ran all round the upper story, 
upon which the supper was laid out. When the ball was 
at its height, a half-drunken bushman conceived the idea 
of having something tasty for his supper. To accomplish 
this, he watched hie opportunity. When the coast was 
clear, be climbed |ap one of the verandah posts, gained 
the balcony, and made his way to the supper table, where 
bis choice fell upon a splendid ham, which adorned the 
centre of the board. Just as be laid hold of it the pro* 
. prietor appeared, and immediately rushed at him, but the 
bushman was equal to the occasion. Throwing the ham 
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(which he had no idea of rehnqoishing) over the balcony, 
he sprung after it. Luckily for him there was soft yield- 
ing sand beneath. Although the hoet's cry of "Thieves" 
put every one upon the alert, the bushman managed to 
elude tbem all, and got clear away with his prize. 

I had now been well enough for some time to go to sea, 
and, as no steamer put in an appearance, I took passage 
in a flailing vessel, which was about to leave for Mary- 
borough. The captain assured me that the passage would 
not take more than three days at the most, but he reck- 
oned without his host, lor it took us exactly seven weeks 
to accomplish the distance. 

The first day we had a favourable breeze, and made 
good head-way, but during the night the wind veered 
round, and before long blew a gale from the south-east. 
We got a tremendous knocking about, and were hove-to 
under bare poles for about twelve hours, and finally were 
obliged to run under the lee of an island for shelter. 
Here we lay for three weeks, as it continued to blow 
strongly from the same quarter all that time. 

We passed oar days shooting and fishing. There were 
no wallabys upon the island, but occasionally we got a 
good number of ducks, and the sea-birds always afforded 
good sport. Fish were plentiful, and the sailors kept all 
hands supplied with them. It was lucky that we could 
30 easily replenish our larder, as, when we left, there was 
not more than a fortnight's provision on board. We got 
a large quantity of beautiful coral, for which one of the 
sailors, a South Sea Islander, dived on the reef at low- 
water. 

At last the wind changed slightly, and the skipper 
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detennined to try and beat dom the coast. For about 
twenty hoars we made fair head way, bat then the wind 
came roond to its old quarter and blew a regular hurri- 
cane. Fortunately we had a good offing, for, during the 
whole night, we could not show a Btitch of canvaa. 
When morning broke the sea was running monntaina 
high, and threatened every moment to engulj* the poor 
old brig. The way in which she god knocked about was 
something appalling, and for some time I had very httle 
hope of over seeing land again. It was a wonder to all 
hands that the vessel did not spring a leak. However, 
thanks to the good seamanship of the skipper, no worfle 
misfortune happened to us than having to take shelter 
f^ain, not very far from our former harbour of refuge. 
Here we were detained for three weeks and two days. 
We passed our time much in the scune way as wa had 
done before, only we had to apply ourselves more dil^ently 
to shooting and fishing, as our suppKes were running very 
short. 

One day a ketch ran in for shelter, and dropped anchor 
about two hundred yards from us. The skipper pro- 
nounced her to be a labomr-vessel, as we could make oub 
a number of South Sea Islanders on board. By and by 
we saw about twenty of them jump into the water and 
swim off to us. This struck me as a very foolish per- 
formance, as the day before we had caught a lai^e shark, 
and even then I could see a tremendous feUow hovering 
about, which I had been angling for unsuccessfully all 
morning. The skipper informed me that these men hav6 
very httle fear of sharks, and he bad never known theiQ 
to be attacked. They have some peculiar way of striking 
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otit when Bwimming that keepB the monstere at bay. 
Whether such is really the case I cannot positively aBBsrt, 
but I watched the shark, which was close to na, and dis- 
tanctly saw him steer oft when the Islanders came along- 
Bide. They were soon on deck, and presented a letter 
from the master of the ketch asking for a supply of rice, 
as he watficleared out of everything but yams. He wad 
from the South Seas, with a supply of labonr for the fish- 
ery at Cleveland Bay. Unfortunately we had no rice to 
give him, so patting some biscuit in one of the boats, we 
went on board his vessel. She was a ketch of about forty 
tons, and had on board seventy Islanders. They hod bad 
weather coming np, and had lost their boats, which were 
washed away during the passage. The skipper retnmed 
on board vrith as and spent the evening, giving us a very 
interesting account of his cmise among the Islands. The 
following day he sent us some very fine yams, which were 
most acceptable and proved quite a treat. 

I got very tired of this life, and was delighted one 
morning as I lay in my bnnk to hear the order given to 
np-anchor, and, shortly after, to hear the steady click, 
click of the chain, as the anchor slowly came home. I 
sprang up, and was soon upon deck, to find all hands 
busy gettii^ the sail upon the brig, The wind had gone 
round during the night, and was now blowing freshly 
from the opposite quarter. 

Boon we hod left " Befuge Island," as I christened it, 
and were bowling along pleasantly before a fre^ nor'- 
easter. In a couple of days we entered Harvey's Bay, 
and had a hght air to carry ub up to the bar of the Rivet 
Mary, During our passage up the bay, a lai^e whale 
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blew aboat half a mile from us, heading direct for ths 
brig. We kept a sharp look-out for him, and long after 
we had given up hope of seeing hi m again, he suddenly 
appeared, not fifty yards away, and threw his tremendoua 
jet of water high into the air. Further on, as I was lean- 
ing over the bows watching a shoal of dolphins playing^ 
round the ship, I saw a beautifully spotted yellow snake, 
about ten or twelve feet long, swimming gracefully in 
front of us. I called the skipper, who immediately got 
his gun and shot it, and, as it floated past, one of the 
hands who was ready with a boat-hook, pulled it on 
board. It was the first sea-snake I had ever seen. The 
only difference I observed between it and a land snake 
was that the tail was flat like that of an eel, and the head 
more like a frog's than a snake's. The skipper preserved 
the sHu, and also bottled the head for examination in , 



Next day we entered the river bends. In working ap 
we stuck on a mud-bank. While in that position a 
steamer hove in s^t, and as they might not be able to 
get off untU the high tides, the skipper sent me off in a 
boat to meet her. The men took the boat into the course 
of the steamer, and when she came alongside of ua, one 
the men threw my valise on deck, and a rope having been 
fiung to me, I was hauled on board, without the speed of 
the steamer having been slackened in the least. In an 
hour or so we were alongside the wharf at Maryborough, 
As the steamer was to leave for Sydney almost immediately, 
I took my pass^e in her, and then went on shore until 
the time of her departure. 

Maryborough is prettily situated upon the northern 
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bank of the river. It was at that time a small to-wn, but 
was scattered over a large area. The principal hotel there 
was, and is, I believe, etill, " The Royal," I put up there 
while I remained in town. There were very few visitors, 
and the dulnese and apparent apathy which pervaded the 
place, formed a striking contrast to the bnstle and activ- 
ity of Bowen. I was not Borry when the day arrived for 
our leaving, and bidding good-bye to Maryborough, we 
were soon steaming down the river. The Mary is a very 
fine stream, and has, in my opinion, greater facilities for 
navigation than any of the other Queensland rivers. The 
climate and soil are well adapted for sugar-cane growing, 
which has already assumed large proportions, and points 
to a great future in store for Maryborough. 

We were accompanied down the river by a number of 
Frazer Island blacks, who plunged over board and swam 
off for the land, as we passed through the narrow channel. 
The passage over the bar was dangerous, as it was blow- 
ing hard from the south-east, and as we went out the seas 
were breaking right over us. Our skipper, a good and 
careful seaman, was at the fore-mast head, until we got 
fairly out to sea. We encountered fearful weather, and 
were obliged to mn right out to sea. For some time we 
were fully one hundred miles off the coast, and it was not 
until the tenth night that we entered Sydney Heads. In 
steaming up the harbour, a strong glare was observed over 
the City, which without doubt proceeded from some con- 
fiagaration of unusual size. Such proved to be the case, 
for upon arriving at the wharf we heard that St. Mary's 
Cathedral was on fire. I immediately took a cab and 
drove to Hyde Park, where I found a lai^e concourse of 
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people aBSembled to watch the prepress of the fire. It 
was indeed a magmficent, but awful sight. The fliuaea 
were at their highest when I arrived, streaming from every 
opening, and throwing oat the carved and fretted work of 
the large window in bold relief. The firemen could do 
very little to save the building, but by strenuous exertiob 
were enabled to preserve the belfry tower, which still 
stands. After a few days' spell in Sydney, I took steams 
to Newcastle, and from there made my way over to my 
friends who lived near Fort Stephens. I found them all 
well and very glad to see me. I was soon quite at home 
with them, and relating my experiences in the north, to 
the truthfulness of which my appearance bore teatimony, 
for although I felt much better than when I left Bowen, 
I still looked but a ghost of my former self. 

In a couple of months I felt perfectly well, and could 
thoroughly enjoy every amusement. The place was a 
perfect paradise for a sportsman. The largest schnapper, 
the heaviest dice fish, and the sweetest bream were to be 
bad in any quantity. As for shooting, swans, geese and 
ducks swarmed in the bay and creeks, as did kangaroos^ 
wallabies, &c., on the land. 

After a Uttle time I joined in an expedition to the divi- 
ding ranges between the Myall and Gape Hawke Lakes, 
to prospect lor gold. 3?he party consisted of three others 
besides myself, one of whom had found some good speci- 
mens of quartz in that locahty sometime before. 

Having provided ourselves with all the requisitee for 
proBpectii^, and also some rations and a good supply <^ 
gons and ammanition, we started in a ski£f, one fine 
morning, for the entrance of the Myall Biver, which flow* 
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into Port Stephens not far from the Heads, by way of 
which we were to proceed to oiir destination. 

The Myall is one of the most peculiar rivers in Australia. 
For some distance from its mouth it resembles other tidal 
rivers, opening out into flats studdied with mangroves, 
which are covered with oysters between high and low 
water mark. Some distance up it suddenly contracts, 
and becomes very narrow — in some places, I should say, 
not more than twenty yards vride, through which the tide 
rashes hke a mill race. The distance to the first lake is 
about twenty miles, and at no point is it more than a mile 
or so from the sea. The country open each side is very 
low and swampy, and there is scarcely an eminence until 
you near the first lake, where two pretty little mounds 
are passed on the left bank, called "The Green Hills," 
probably from the fact that they are always covered with 
verdure. Shortly after passing them, the river takes a 
sodden turn, and you find yourself entering a large salt- 
water lake, some fifteen miles long by twelve broad, called 
"Broad Water." 

It was really a magnificent sight, as we swept round 
the sharp angle of the river — and floated out upon the 
Boble sheet of water, the miniature rollers of which were 
lit up by the rays of the rising sun. An immense flock of 
ducks, which were pluming themselves on a sand spt 
near the entrance, rose like a, cloud ae we came in sight. 
In a moment eight bajrels were levelled at them, an al- 
most simultaneous report rang out in the morning air, 
q^d upwards of a dozen pliunp birds fell with a splash 
into the lake. With one discharge our larder was stocked 
tot three or four days. A fresh favourable breeze was 
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blowing, BO we slipped the mast, hoisted sail, and sped 
merrily over the inland sea. In less than two hours wo 
reached the entraoce to the river at the opposite side. 
For one unaccustomed to the place it would be very 
difficult to find, as, at a very short distance out upon the 
lake, DO entrance is visible. The tides do not afiect the 
river above the Broadwater, except during droughts, and 
in ordinary seasons the water is drinkable a little way 
above the lake. 

A number of fresh-water lakes of different sizes are 
passed through, until you enter EnsseH's Lake, a ooble 
sheet of fresh-water, some twenty miles long by fifteen 
broad, studded with numerous picturesque islands. It is 
without exception, the most lovely tiling I have seen in 
the colonies. The water is beautifully cleax, and the 
smallest pebble is visible at the bottom at a depth of 
twelve or fifteen feet. As we were in no hurry, it was the 
end of the first week before we reached the head of this 
lake, where, having landed, we pitched our camp and 
commenced prospecting. I am afraid it was not carried 
on with as much zeal as it would have been if game had 
not been so plentiful, both on land and water. It would 
have done Soyer's heart good if be could have seen our 
cuisine, or rather the materials for it, during onr stay 
there. 

We did not altogether lose sight of the object of our 
expedition, bo, after a fortn^ht's unsuccessful search, we 
determined upon a great undertaking, which was to drag 
our boat over tlie dividii^ range, and get on to the Gape 
Hawke waters. The distance was not very great, beii^ 
only about six miles, bat the steepness and roughness of 
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the range ^as a great obstacle. We constmcted a rough 
truck with four wheels, to procure which we felled a tree, 
and sawed off four narrow blocks, which answered the 
purpose very well. Having struck camp, we packed every 
thing into the boat, which had been hoisted on to the 
truck, and began our ioumey. It took ua four days to 
accomplish the six miles, and we had some really hard 
work. The range was ao steep and rough in some places, 
that the truck would not move. We had then to take 
everything out of the boat, carry it over the had part upon 
our shoulders, and return for the truck and other things. 
This made our progress very slow, and one day we only 
made half a mile. 

We were greatly tormented by scrub leeches. These 
horrible little reptiles fasten on one's legs in such a way 
that it is aJmost impossible to get them off, and at night 
we often found our hoots full of blood. 

Upon the evening of the fourth day we launched our 
boat, with a cheer, upon the waters of Andyman's Biver, 
' and camped for the night. The following morning we 
started down the river, ot rather creek, and continued 
OUT course until we reached the spot where it joius a 
larger stream. We camped at the junction early in the 
afternoon, as we wished to replenish our stock of prov- 
isions. Here I, with one of the others, witnessed a regu- 
lar set-to between two old man kangaroos. In roaming 
through the scnib, we suddenly came upon an open glade, 
n the centre of which a novel sight presented itself. 
About thirty or forty kangaroos of all sizes, were seated 
npon their haunches in a circle, forming a regular ring. 
In the centre were two old fellows squaring up to each 
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other. We planted ontselves behind a giant mahogany, 
ftnd silently watched them. They shaped and squared ai 
the most or^jhodox style, hopping romid each other, now 
and then making a feint, and sometimes succeeding m 
planting a blow on each others heads. At last they 
closed, and a fierce tnssle ensued, during which they both 
fell. The circle broke up, and now was our time to secure 
one. Taking aim at a plump little fellow near me, I fired 
and knocked him over. Before many minutes his taal 
was Bunmering in the bucket by our camp-fire. 

Next morning we proceeded up the larger stream. The 
land here, being chiefly scrub, is very favourable for agri- 
culture, and a good deal of it had been taken up, and the 
selectors were then buay clearing and burning off. Near 
the head of navigation, a log store had been erected, which 
was kept by an old resident in the district. His busineBS 
seemed to be mainly a receiving and forwarding agency, 
as he did not appear to have much of a stock on hand. 

A small coasting craft used to come up from Sydney, 
about once in two months, to bring supplies for the set- 
tlers, and to take away their produce, which consisted 
chiefly of com and pumpkins. A small cannon was 
mounted in front of the store, and was fired upon the 
arrival of the craft, which was quite an event. At the 
sound of the gon, all the settlers in the neighbourhood 
fiocked to the store. Papers were eagerly read, and the 
events recorded in them discassed with the greates ani- 
mation. In fact, these people were as much out of the 
world as the denizens of the far-away bush, seven hundred 
miles in the interior. 

Going up the creek as far as we conld in the boat, we 
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left it in charge of a selector, and then, in colonial par- 
lance, " humping our STVt^," we strack out for the 
ranges. After a very rough and tirefiome wait, owing to 
the dense undergrowth of scrub, we arrived at the side of 
a very pretty little stream, just at a point where it fell 
ic a tegular cascade over a high rock. Here we formed 
our camp, and as we intended staying for some time, we 
built a gumyah, after the manner of the coast blacks. 
We cut about a dozen long saplings, andpiled them some- 
what in the style soldiers pile their rifles in camp. This 
left a good sized space inside. Then stripping off a quan- 
tity of tea-tree bark, we thatched it all round, with the 
exception of one space which we left for a door. This 
completed our sleeping apartment, and very comfortable 
and dry we found it. 

Our camp arrangements finished, we commenced pros- 
pecting the following morning. We worked in couples, 
and in the evening compared notes. We continued 
searching for about a fortnight, with Httle or no success. 
We may often have been close upon gold without knowing 
it, as none of us had any experience in gold-digging. 
A few specks washed out in a dish of stuff, taken 
from the bank of a gully, was the only sign of the 
precious metal with which we were favoured. We found 
a well defined quartz-reef, but, upon breaking some of 
it, we conid see no sign of gold. The idea of going 
down upon it never strack us, and if it had we should 
most likely have given it up soon, as we did not feel in- 
clined for very hard work. 

At last the time came for our return. We were limited 
to six weeks, and five having passed, we struck camp, 
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ftud made trtbckB for our bout. Onr expectitkoi hod failed 
in its main object, but we had enjoyed ourselves im- 
menaely, and did not feel in tlie lea^ dovra-beorted. 

Wben we reached the store we found the craft had 
arrived, and the usual bi-monthly concourse of settlos 
had asBembled. We camped close by, and qwnt a jcdiy* 
evening. One of our nnmb^ was a capital concertina 
player, another played the bones, and I extemporised a 
triangle. In conjunction with the proprietor, we gave 
out that there woujd be sn Ethiopan entertainment in die 
store that night, which was cleared for the purpose, and 
a rude stage erected atone end. " Admission free," was 
the announcement, and when eight o'clock struck we 
made our bow to a densely packed audience. We had 
our faces blackened, and were dressed, as far as our 
limited vrardrobe would allow, in orthodox nigger costume. 
The afEair was a great success. We gave a number of 
the old Christy songs and well-worn witticisms, after ea&h 
of which the applause was deafening. Finally, wben we 
retired, it was only to reappear amoiigst the audience, 
who had ^ready cleared the floor, and were indulging 
in step-dances, reels, &c., to their heart's content. We 
joined in, and the fun was fast and furious. No one 
thought of bed, aud it was not until the stare had faded, 
and the grey streaks of morning b^an to peep in between 
the logs of the old store tiiat the revel ended. After a 
dip in the creek, and a refresher of mm and new milk, 
lO'epared for us by our £riend the store-keeper, and s^o 
some breakfast, we stepped into oar bottt, and poshed o£F 
amid the hearty cheere of the assembled crowd. We 
replied vi^c^rously ae we pulled avray, and mutual fars- 
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welle ^rere waved until a ttun in the creek hid xa from 
view. 

That night we got as far as our old camp at Andyman's 
Biver, and, as we did not rehsh the idea of a second trip 
over the range, two of our party walked over to a station 
Bittiated upon the Lake, tor the purpoee of borrowing a 
b\ilIock-dray to take the hoat over. The following morn- 
ing they returned with one the proprietor had very kindly 
lent. He also showed them an easy route over the range, 
and invited us to spend the next night at his house. 
Hoisting our boat on to the dray we started, and arrived 
without accident at the station. We were most hospit- 
ably received, and spent a very pleasant evening. Our 
costume was not quite the correct thing for a drawing- 
room, but we were perfectly at onr ease, as a lady in the 
bush is always prepared tor any little ehort-coming in the 
get-up of her guests. 

After breakfast next morning we were once more in oar 
boat. This day we spent on the lake, getting a supply of 
game to take home. We were very successful, and when 
we camped at night at the entrance to the lake we had 
enough ducks, Bwans, &c., to stock a stall in the market. 
The following day, with a fair wind and favouring tide, 
we ran the whole distance home, and thus ended one of 
the pleasantest excursions I ever mode in my life. 
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Shortly after our return a gentleman who had a station 
in the neighbourhood offered me a situation which I ac- 
cepted, and was soon installed in my new quarters. Thia 
station had been formed for many years. The coontry 
consists chiefly of scrubby ranges and low flats running 
out to the sea coast, which are thickly timbered and 
covered with long grass in places as high as a man on 
horseback. There were large numbers of wild horses and 
cattle all over the ran. They were very troublesome, as 
some of the quiet stock were continually joining them, 
and the proprietor suffered considerable loss in conse- 
quence. He determined therefore to clear off as many of 
them as he could. The stockmen were all blacks bom on' 
the run, and they knew every tree upon it, which was a 
great advantage. The country, as I have said, consists 
of mountain ranges, with here and there an open glade. 
Thick vine-scrubs cover the sides and tops of the ranges, 
and through these the wild horses had cut numerous 
paths for themselves just wide enough for one to go along 
at a time. These paths intersect each other almost every 
few yards, and form a perfect labyrinth. If a man un- 
acquainted with the run loses himself there, he is lucky 
if he gets out under a day or two, as, from the nature of 
the country, a compass, or even the sun, is of no use to 
him whatever. 
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Our first work was to construct a number of trap yards. 
These are small but high enclosures which we placed upon 
some of the most frequented tracks, generally concealed 
near a sudden turn, wings being run out on either side of 
the track for some distance. When we started a mob of 
horses we endeavoured to drive them along one of these 
tracks ; and if we succeeded in this, we generally man- 
aged to yard the greater part of the mob. Here they 
would be left for a day or two, when they were roped, 
and received a rough handling to enable the stockmen to 
lead them into the station. 

The yards answered very well for a time, but the horses 
soon knew their whereabouts as well as we did, and could 
not be got to run near tbem. We therefore took to run- 
ning them straight home. To do this we adopted the 
following plan. We divided our number into relays of 
three each, and stationed ourselves at different points 
upon the run previously agreed upon. The men who took 
* a mob in hand first could go a " buster," making the pace 
as warm as possible, and by the time their horses were 
getting tired the second relay would take up the chase, 
and BO on, each in their turn, till the mob was finally 
yarded or lost by mixing up with a fresh mob. This was 
the greatest difBculty we had to contend with; for, 
although a tired mob will generally run together, if they 
get boxed with a fresh lot, which often happened, they 
almost invariably split up in twos and threes in spite of 
all onr endeavours to keep them together. 

Some of the horses we secured were fine upstanding 
animals, and brought good prices in the Sydney market. 
But the majority were useless for any purpose, and after 
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rnnning in the home paddock for a time, were turned out 
again. It would hare been much better to destroy th^m, 
but I believe at that time it was not lawful to diBpose of 
them in such a way, 

I had one favourite mount, a little baypony, thoroughly 
quiet, but full of fire and with no end of bottom. One 
day he treated me to a ride which I never wish repeated. 
There was no one at home but myself, and the black- 
fellows who were lying about smoking or playing "twenty- 
five" with apack of dirty cards. I was lounging upon the 
front verandah of the house when the pony came feeding 
past. I slipped down and began to pat him andrubdown 
his nose ; and then, without thinking, vaulted on his back. 
Just at that moment a mob of wild horses, which we had 
run in the day before, came galloping along the flat at the 
bottom of the bill on which the hoase was built. That 
was enough I Off started the pony as hard as he could 
go down the steep hill towards them. In leas time than 
it takes me to write this, we were amongst them, and 
then commenced a fearful race round the paddock, which 
was a large one of one hundred acres or so. My position 
was anything but an enviable one — seated on a high- 
flpirited horse, barebacked and brideless, going at racing 
speed over logs and through the thick timber which grew 
in the paddock, surrounded on all sides by a snorting, 
kicking, holf-frantic mob of wild horses. I was acting 
Mazeppa with a vengeance, only I had the advantage of 
being untied. On we went, the pace growing warmer 
every stride, until having made the entire circle of the 
fence we approached the horses. The blacks who had 
observed the occurrence, quickly formed a line extending 
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from the fence to the honse with the intention of stopping 
the horses. They might as well have tried to stop the 
wind,. On we came like a whirlwind, and, breaking 
through the Une of men, tore down the steep hill again 
with a noise like thnnder. Cries of " Throw yotirself o.fFl 
Throw yoorself oS ! " faintly reached my ears as I was 
borne along. The advice was nseless; for if I had at- 
tffiiq)ted to do so, death, or at least broken bones, would 
have been the result, as the crowd of horses would asan- 
redly have trampled npon me. My feelings I cannot 
attempt to describe. All my energies were concentrated 
on one thing, and that, was to stick on. We had now 
nearly completed the second round of the paddock, and 
had again turned in the direction of the house. I felt my 
strength failing, and was vainly thinking of some plan to 
extricate myself from my perilous position, when I saw, 
to my rehef, that the boys had caught the horses that 
were in the stable, and were all ready mounted, with the 
evident intention of running me into the yard. As we 
swept past they formed line, and, galloping parallel to the 
mob, kept them close to the fence till we came to the 
yard, the shp panels of which having been opened, the 
mob, now pretty well blown, ran in without trouble. I 
had just strength enough left to get off without falling. 
Por some minutes I leaned perfectly helpless against the 
fence, and suffered agony from the palpitation of my 
heart, the beating of which came in choking jmupe as soon 
as the danger was over. I have been in imminent peril 
on several occasions, but I behere I never was so near 
death aa I was then. 
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There were great numbers of wild bulls on the run — 
perfect old Bavages, that had never Been the inside of a 
yard in their lives. Whenever we wanted a day's really 
exciting sport, we went out to shoot them. They were 
generally to be fonnd in the tea-tree flats near the coast, 
the tangled scrub aud giaut grass forming a good Bhelter 
for them. The first time I went out I was accompanied 
by an experienced bull-shooter and a yoimg fellow who 
was as great a novice as myself at the basineBS. 

We started off early, each armed with a rifle and moun- 
ted upon a steady stockhoise. TheBe old bulls are very 
uncompanionable, often miming by themselyes in twos or 
threes, and not unfrequently singly. They are not at all 
afraid of a man on horseback, and will not run o£f &b 
other wild cattle do. When disturbed they always face 
the intruder, and resist fiercely any interferenca. We 
were not long in reaching the ground where we expected 
to find some, and were not disappointed, for we very soon 
sighted an immense fellow feedii^ by himself some dis- 
tance off. As we were new to the huisness, the experi- 
enced hand instructed us to take no part in the encounter, 
but to place ourselves in a position to see all without 
coming too near. The bullshooter likes to have the whole 
attention of the animal he is attacking fixed upon himself. 
We therefore took up our position upon a little rising 
ground, where we commanded a good view of the battle 
field. Our companion now separated from us, and made 
a long detour to get (if possible) near enough for a shot 
before being seen. 

In this he was unsuccessful, for long before we saw him 
again, the bull did so. We noticed hfm suddenly raise 
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his head, shake it, give a deep belloi^, and begin tearing 
np the ground with his fore feet and horns. He neither 
advanced nor retreated, but stood there sending a perfect 
shower of grass and soil all round him. ' We now saw onr 
companion approach him steadily, his horse at walking 
pace, and his rifle ready on his thigh. On he went, each 
moment decreasing the distance between them, until he 
halted not fifty yards from the now infuriated bull. Still 
the brute did not stir. Suddenly our friend dismoimted 
close to a tree which sheltered the body of his horSe. 
Throwing the bridle over his arm, he deUberately knelt 
on one knee, in clear view of the bnll. We were now in 
a fever of anxiety and expectation. The brute still re- 
mained on the same spot, uttering a deep rumbling bellow. 
He stamped angrily, tossing his head, and always facing 
the hunter, who now drew out his handkerchief and 
waved it about. This seemed to have the desired effect, 
for the bull immediately started and bore dovra upon his 
adversary at a loi^ trot. Half the distance accomplished, 
he broke into a gaUop, with his head firmly set in form 
for striking. This was what the shooter desired. With 
the coolness of a soldier on parade, he waited until the 
brute was within ten yards of him. Then crack went his 
rifle, and he nimbly sprang aside, as the body of the huge 
animal, from the impetus of the rate at which he was 
going, turned a summerset on to the very spot where the 
himter had knelt a moment before. We cantered up and 
found the bull stone-dead, the ball having pierced his 
brain. 

I often went out afterwards, but was always Batisfled 
to take my chance of killing the bull from the saddle. 
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My friend was not content with this, bat determined to 
t^ hie skill in the way I have deecribed. One day we 
wetfi out together, and, not haTii^ seen anything for some 
tjme, we separated, agreeing upon a meeting place. After 
searching ineffecttially for a trb^e longer, I repaired to 
the spot agreed upon ; bnt my friend not taming up, X 
started to look for him. I had not gone far when I was 
snrprised and alarmed to see his horse qoietly feeding by 
himself, no sign of his rider being near. I caught the 
hovse and proceeded on my search. I bad not heard a 
shot, and could not understand why he had abandoned 
the horse. I hod not gone mach further when I heard 
a series of load despairing cooeys coming from a clump 
of aaphngs a little distance ahead. I hastened up and a 
most ludicrous scene presented itself. 

There was the wonld-be bull-shooter on the top of s 
gum-sapling, which bent over with his weight. Beneath 
bjm raged his intended victim, tearing up the ground, 
twirling down the smaller saplings, and vainly endeavour- 
ing to reach his would-be asaaesin, whose heavier parts 
were not more than a yard above the brute's head. The 
situation was so ridiculous, I could not resist a long and 
hearty laugh, during which my fnend alternately cursed 
my indifference and besought my help. Ha could not 
hold on much longer, the eapHng slowly but surely bend- 
ing lower and lower beneath his weight. I recovered 
myself, and, letting go the horse I led, rode pretty close 
to the bull, and sent a bullet between his riba. TJp to 
this time he bad not noticed me, but now, feeling the 
shot, he turned quickly round and made at me. I stuck 
my spurs in, and cleared out. He followed, which was 
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exactly what I wanted, and I led him on to give my friend 
time to descend and remount Ms horse. The btill was 
hard hit, for I could see that he was lumbering and un- 
certain in his gait, bo I put on a spirt and left him. 
Making a circuit, I returned to my friend, and found hJtn 
mounted and armed again. It appeared that when he 
had found the bull, he proceeded to attack him in a 
proper and workmanhke manner. All went well until 
the critical moment when he shoald fire. But when be 
pulled the trigger the cap missed, he sprang aside, but, 
in his tright, did so on the wrong side, separating himself 
from his horse. There was no time to spare, so he made 
for the clump of saplings, which he reached in the nick 
of time, as the bull was close after him. He had been 
in the position in which I found him for half-an-hour, 
and it was merely a question of time when the sapling 
would give way. But for my timely arrival he would 
have fared badly. We followed up the tracks of the bull, 
and found him camped. He was unable to get up, so my 
shot must have reached some vital spot . We put a couple 
of balls into his brain, and finished him off. 

There were a number of wild pigs on the run, and we 
had some good sport after them. Catching suckers was 
splendid fun. When we sighted an old sow and htter, 
we would rouse her along for some distance at a good pace. 
The httle ones would, of course, tail off behind, when we 
jmnped off and caught them. Sometimes we could not 
t^ain our horses before the enraged mother, hearing the 
squeaks of her young ones, would come back open- 
mouthed, forgettii^ her fear in her ansiety about them. 
Many a time I have had bo shin np a tree with two or 
three inside my shirt. 
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There were also quantities of English hees in the buBh, 
and every hollow tree was full of honey. I have seen a 
caskful taken ont of one tree. When we went camping, 
which we often did for a week at a time, we never dreamt 
of taking rations. When hungry, one of the blacks, 
having sharpened a sapling with his tomahawk, would 
repair to one of the aalt-wate.r creeks which abounded on 
the run, and in a, few minntes return with a string of 
beautiful mullet, which, in an incredibly short time, he 
would broil to a turn upon the hot embers. Another, 
equally expeditious, would place beside them some combs 
of virgin honey taken from the nearest tree. Some people 
may laugh at the idea of eating fish and honey together, 
but I can assure them there are many more unpalatable 
combinations. 

I know of no better training ground for those who wish 
to excel at scrub and mountain riding than this district ; 
and a man who can hold his own with the natives of Fort 
Stephens, either black or white, need not be afraid to try 
conclusions with the most practised horseman in Austra- 
lia. I need only mention one of the nimierous exploits of 
which I have been an eye-witness, to prove the truth of 
this assertion. A bullock, which had been originally pur- 
chased with others from the station, had escaped from its 
owner, and joined a wild mob running on the mountain, 
about fifteen miles away. He had been frequently seen 
by the black boys and others, but they had never sue" 
ceeded in yarding him or any portion of the mob. As he 
was a good working bullock, his owner determined to 
recover him, and one evening he arrived at the station and 
announced bis intention. We ridiculed the idea of a man 
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single-handed ruDomg in a mob wMch focyeaxs had defied 
every attempt to aeeure them. He nevertheleea perse- 
vered in bis intention, and the following morning started 
early to carry it out. That day he did not return, and 
we began to think he had been unBoccesaM. The 
following day passed and still he did not appear ; but 
jnst aa the evening closed in, the sound of a stockwhip 
reached our ears. We hastened down to the paddock, 
just in time to see the triumphant owner yard his now 
thoroughly tnocked-ap and subdued bullock. Neither 
man nor horse were in a much better condition, which 
could not be wondered at considering the fatigue they had 
_ undergone . He had found the beast running with a large 
mob early the previous day, and, singling him out, had 
stuck to him for nearly six and thirty hoars, through the 
densest scrub, and over almost inaccessible ranges, until 
he finally conquered him. 

After I had been some months on this station, I received ' 
a letter from an old friend who had Just landed in Sydney, 
and wasanxious to see me. I set off at once, and waa 
de%hted to meet him. He had settled in town, and per- 
suaded me to take a berth in Sydney which was offered 
to me. The prospect of a spell in civilised society was 
not distasteful to me, so I accepted it, and for a time I 
was content with the change. But, before long, the love 
for the busb, and its life of adventure returned tenfold. 

Shortly after I was offered the management of an oat- 
side cattle -station, far out in Central Queensland, which 
I accepted joyfully, and bidding good-bye to my kind 
friends in Sydney, went on board the oM " Telegraph," 
and waa soon steaming down the harbour on my way to 
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The " Telegraph " was always noted for her quick roiu, 
uid this one proved no exception to the rale, for in leas 
ihan forty hours we made fast to the wharf in BrisbaiK. 
I foand the town greatly unprored in appearance — new 
streets formed, and buildings erected. Qneen Street had 
been cut down, the bridge was begun, and nmnerouB other 
alterations showed signs of increased prosperity. 

My instructions were to make all haste to the etation. 
The coontry was then Buffering from a severe drou^t, 
and my presence was required to make arrangements for 
preserving the horses, which had began to die off for 
want of food. 

I therefore started next morning by coach for Ipswich, 
which I reached in time for dinner after a pleasant drive. 
From thence I took train to Eelidon, then the farthest 
point reached by the railway. Here I again took coach ^ 
tor Toowoomba. 

There was a regular stampede for the coach when the 
train stopped; and although the vehicle provided was 
only licensed to carry ten passengers, fourteen of as * 
managed to stow away in and tipon it. My position was 
anything but comfortable. I was sitting upon the nul 
with one leg inside, upcai which an old lady of ponderous 
proportions was squatted; the other dangled outside, 
receiving a liberal ooating of mod, and in imminent 
danger of becoming entangled in the spokes of the wheel. 
Great was my relief when, at every public-house, the old 
lady descended to refresh the "inner woman" with 
copious libatioDB. During the whole trip she treated me 
to a desultory account of her two sons, Tom and Bill, 
who were working near Toowoomba, and whom she was 
on her way to visit. 
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None of as were Borry when, towards evening, we 
reached our destination, and ali^ted in front of " Hie 
Eoyal," then the crack-hoaae in Toowoomba. Next 
momit^ I continued my journey. There were only three 
pasaengera beside myself, and, being jolly companions, I 
enjoyed myself greatly as we bowled along on our way to 
DaJby, through some oi the choiceBt country the far-famed 
Darling Downs can boast of. At Dalhy 1. was told that 
the country further west Was in a tr^htful state for want 
of grass and water. No carriers coold he got to take 
loadii^ up the road, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
the coach could be kept running. However I had to 
reach the station at all hazards, so, on the following 
morning I took my seat in the coach with one other pas- 
senger and proceeded on my journey. As we advanced, 
we found that the accounts we had heard of the wretched 
state of the country were not exaggerated. All along the 
road at intervals we passed drays loaded with rations and 
stores guarded by the drivers, who were unable to get on, 
' having lost all their bullocks and horses from sheer star- 
vation. Our own progress was miserably slow. The 
greater part of the journey we travelled on foot, as the 
unfortunate horses were quite unable to drag the coach 
up the slightest incline with our additional weight in it. 

It was long after dark when we reached the roadside 
pubhc house, where we were to put up for the night- 
Here we had a change of driver and coach. All that 
evening our new Jehu kept throwing out dark hints about 
knocked up horsea, and related several stories of horrible 
deaths on the road from thirst, with the evident intention 
. of frightning us hack to Dalhy. But next day, finding 
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we were determined to go on, he entirely changed his tune 
BJid turned out one of the pleasautest fellows I ever met 
on the road. For the remaining two days of our coach 
journey we got on famously. Not that the horeoB or the 
roads were any better, biit our driver's lively conversation 
and obliging manner formed such a contrast to our former 
Jehu's tacitnm and bearish mood, that we cheerfully bora 
all the petty discomforts, which, as they turned .up, formed 
the subject of a joke to our jolly companion. 

On the evening of the second day I was-met by a young 
fellow from the station, who had come over to meet me 
with horses. Next morning, bidding my late travelling 
companions farewell, I mounted my horse and started for 
my new home. 
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The Btation vjab abont two days' ride frdm the main 
road, and the first night we stayed at the homestead of 
one of my future ne^hbonrs. . His ran was etooked with 
sheep, but at that time hid fair not to be stocked at all, 
ELS he told me the mortality among them was frightful. 
And, indeed, next day, when we got on my own ran," 
evidences of the fearful effects of the long dronght met ' 
the eye everywhere. Bound all the water-holes, or at" 
least what had been snch, but were then only mud-holes, 
lay dozens of dead and dying cattle, which, crowding there 
ta drink, got stuck in the tenacious mud, v^d were not 
able to extricate themselves. Here and there a few that 
had as yet escaped, stood or lay beneath the almost leaf- 
less trees, their heads hailing listlessly down, and every 
bone in their bodies showing oat through their parched 
hides with horrible distinctness. 

Nnmbers of kangaroos, mere living skeletons, were 
Been on every hand, with scarcely life enough left to move 
out of our way. The whole scene formed a picture of 
desolation, which I trust it will never he my fate to see 

Towards evening we reached the homestead, which waa 
piettOy ntnated npon an extensive sand ridge overlooking 
a lai^' rivet. The honse weui an old-fashioned loi^ slab 
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hut, rongh-Iookmg enoo^ outside, bat very comfortable 
within. The Btation had oiiginally belonged to a gentle* 
man who hailed fiom the land of the stars and stripes, 
and he had with all dne patriotism lined the shed 
thronghout with calico printed in that pattern. He was 
an oddity in his way. I heard that he frequently parted 
from hie guests with the following lemark, " Wall, good 
day, stranger. I guess its not the last time you darned 
Britishers 'ill he down under the stars and stripes." 

I found upon arrival that there were only three hands 
at the station, the head stoclonan, the cook, and the 
young fellow who had met me, and who hved in the house, 
^e former superintendent, who had been obliged to leave 
hurriedly for Sydney, having dischai^ed the rest of the 
men before starting down country. 

My first care was for the horses, many of which had 
died. They were kept in a paddock some distance back 
from the river, in which there still remained a httle dry 
coarse grass, such as no animal will eat "unless forced to do 
so from sheer starvation. They were brought in twice a 
day to water at the river, and the greatest care had to be 
taken that they did not get bogged. In spite of every 
precaution some of them had stuck, and the straining 
caused by pulling them out with ropes killed them out- 
right. 

The stockman knew of a patch of dry feed in the bac^ 
country some thirty-five miles away, near which there 
was permanent water. I therefore dispatched him with 
the young fellow to take them there as the only means of 
saving them, instructiug him when he ^had seen them 
safely settled to return, leaving the Jack-a-roo (as a young 
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fellow who lives in the honae is called) to herd them. ■ 
This accomplished, I could do nothing but sit down and 
wait for raiu. I had no horse, or I might have gone 
about and made myself acquainted with the run. The 
first fortnight passed very wearily. I had no tisitors, and 
soon devoured all the books in the house. At the end of 
that time I waa called upon by my nearest neighbour, 
who hved a few miles distant across the river. He made 
me promise to pay him a visit. In a day or two I walked 
over, and was hospitably received by him. I had been 
two months in the place before the rain came, but when 
it did, it was with a vengeance. The breaking up of the 
drought, which will long be remembered in Queensland aa 
the most severe within the memory of the white man, 
was heralded hy a heavy thunder storm. Bank npon 
bank rose the long-absent clouds, and began discharging 
their waters, continuing until we feared we were to have 
a repetition of the '64 floods. Down came the river in a 
wall, sweeping everything in its course, breaking over its 
bftnks, and flooding the low lauds on every side. Fortu- 
nately for us, we were on high ground, and the water did 
not reach us. But my friend across the river did not fare 
so well, as the land about his homestead was low, and 
when the flood had reached its height, there was a foot 
of water in his house. 

How the grass grew after that rain I It sprang up as 
from a hot bed, and places, which a week before looked 
as if the very roots were destroyed, were covered with 
fi^sh young herbage six inches high. The sudden change 
for the first fortnight caused nearly as much mortality 
among the stock as the drought had done, hut after that 
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hack lookiitg mncb better, and in the conrBe of two months, 
having engaged some more, was ready to commence work. 

The station had never been a paying one. The conn- 
try was not good, the greater part of it, with the exception 
of the frontage to the river, being scrubby. The cattle were 
wild, and all the work had to be done by moonlight, as it 
was only at night they came out on the open conntry. 
My instructions from the Bank to whom the station 
belonged were to clear off all th^ cattle I could muster, 
and despatch them to another station down country, whidti 
also belonged to them. 

The book muster showed eight thousand head, but from 
my own experience of such records, and from what Iheard, 
I believe that at the time the drought broke up, there was 
not more than one fourth of that number. 

A book muster, particularly upon an outside scrubby 
station is never to be depended upon. The entries are 
made in a very loose fashion by the first comers, and the 
tally is kept somewhat in the following manner. After 
a branding, when the cattle have been turned out, the 
followii^ conversation will take place between the master 
and bis stockmen. "Jim, how many did we brand? I 
forgot to count." Jimreplies " Oh I One hundred and fifty 
or so. Bometbii^ about that at any rate," "Morethaa 
that," chimes in another, " Fully two hundred." Tb& 
squatter, for reasons of his own, accepts the latter num- 
ber, and down it goes in the stock book. This.ia repeated 
t^ain and again. Occasionally a ridiculously low per 
centage is booked off for " deaths and losses." Thus the 
book muster is swelled up to an enormous figure, which 
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does not at all help a stranger to anive at anything like 
the actnaJ nomber of cattle on the ran. My advice, to 
anyone about to purchase such a place, is, nhen shewn 
the book muster to mentally knock off sixty per cent ; 
and, even then, the chances are, that the figures shown 
will be largely in excess of the real nmnbor. In my cor- 
respondence with my principals, I stated that such had 
been the case in that instance ; and considering the long 
protracted drought just passed, I asked to be allowed to 
take off forty per cent. They, however, pooh poohed the 
idea, and instructed me to dednct five per cent. It 
amused me not a little to watch the sapercihous manner 
in which everything I did was regarded by the stockmen 
and others, who evidently thought I was a perfectly new 
ohum in the bush, and had most likely been in an office 
all my life. They did not say as much, but shewed it 
plainly iu Various ways. I kept my own counsel, and 
waited tor an opportonity to show them their mistake. 

As soon as I was ready to begin mustering, I sent word 
to the neighbouring stations, each of which sent a man or 
two to assist me, and also to take away any of their own 
cattle that might have strayed on the run. Supplemented 
by these additions, our party numbered some five and 
twenty men, all well mounted and used to the work. 

Our first night out was thoroughly successful. We left 
the station towards evenii^, taking with us a small mob 
of quiet cattle from the frontage. These are termed 
" coachers,''' and are indispensible in working for scrub 
cattle. Without them it would be impossible to keep the 
scrubbers together. 

We camped and had a pot of tea at the junction of the 
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creek up which we intended to work daring the night, and 
when the full moon had risen, and was shining clear above 
the tree tops, girths were tightened and we leaped into 
the saddle ready for the fray. I wiU describe this nights' 
proceedings, which will give some idea of what moonligh- 
ting is to those who have never engaged in it. 

Ahead of the main body rode one man, whose duty it 
was to look out for the wild cattle, which came down to 
the creek for water. Very cantionsly he proceeded, his 
horse as well used to the work as himself, picking his 
steps over logs and sticks, taking care not to make the 
slightest noise. Some distance behind we followed in 
perfect silence, driving along the qoiet cattle, which 
formed the nucleus of the mob we hoped to secure. We 
had gone on in this manner for sometime, when a faint 
whistle reached our ears. This was a sign that the leader 
had sighted cattle. The coachers were instantly stopped, 
and each man remained motionless until the leader re- 
tained to as, and in a few harried whispers announced 
that a lai^e mob, stretching all over the flats on both 
sides of the creek, was right ahead. The excitement o£ 
the moment shewed itself on every face. Some slipped 
off to take an extra pull at their girths ; others knocked 
the ashes out of their pipes, crammed their hats hard 
down, and awaited the signal to start. Even the horses 
shared in the excitement, and strained upon their bridles 
as if eager to be off. As for myself, I felt that the hoar 
had come to show what I conld do, and my heart beat 
fast accordingly. 

After a hurried consultation, the greater number of as 
started off making a wide detoor, under the guidance of 
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the leader, 90 aa to get beyond the cattle before they saw 
ns. If we succeeded in this, it would be mnch easier to ' 
run them down into the coachers, with which we had left 
a tew men, whose duty it was to steady the wild cattle 
among them, as they were run in. 

On we went after our leader with bated breath m Indian 
file, our horses well used to the work, making lees noise 
thaj) would a single horseman nnder ordinary circum- 
stances. At last, having completed a semicircle, we 
emerged from the scrub above the cattle. The moment 
we did so, the leader, with a cry of "The're off," darted 
away like the wind. I was third or fourth when the start 
was made ; bat I was well mounted, better perhaps than 
any of the others, so setting my teeth close, I jammed 
the BpuTB in, and, with a few frantic bounds, was along- 
side the leader. Then commenced a desperate race for 
race it was as each and all of them were determined that 
no counter-jumper (such is the general term applied to 
any one from Sydney) should shew them the way. I was 
equally determined that IJwould head the mob first, or be 
killed in the attempt. 

On I went regardless of every obstacle, snapping samp- 
lings like straws, and tearing my clothes to ribbons upon 
the smaller branches that were unseen in the moonlight. 
Just as the leading cattle neared the scrub, I reached 
them and succeeded in turning them, backed up well by 
the others, who, finding they could not secure the honour 
of the lead, sensibly took up their proper places in the 
line. I headed the wild cattle down the creek and into 
the coachers without the loss of a single beast. " Well 
done, Sir I " esclaimed Long Dick, the owner of a dnffing 
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station on the Black Blocks, and the most perfect epeci- 
men of a stockman I have ever seen. ' ' By Jingo I Yqii 
shewed ns all the way. We never thought much of 
" Sydney coves up here, hut you have chained our opinion," 
As for the others, I am certain they were highly indig- 
nant, and never foi^ave me for being able to ride as well 
a>s themeelves, if not better. 

We found, upon looking at the mob, that we hodsecn- 
red by that one spurt, over one hundred bead. Having 
allowed them to become used to the coachers, we proceeded 
np the creek. Before long, we came across another mob, 
which we secured in the same manner. Thus we contin- 
ued with varying success till daylight, when we found that 
we had made a haul of nearly seven hundred head of all 
kinds — not a bad night's work. 

We were now fairly started at work, night after night 
being a repetition of the one I have described. It is a 
dangerous, but exciting occupation, and a man's life is, 
if I may use the expression, in the hands of his horse. 
It is a matter of surprise that so few accidents happen, 
considering the number of men engaged in the work. 

During this muster we met with several accidents, none 
'of which, however, were very serious. One night, we 
started a mob. The head stockman took the lead. I 
'followed as second man. The bank of the creek along 
which we were running the cattle had been washed per- 
pendicular by the floods. We were going at top speed. 
The moon was slightly clouded, so that I could not see 
the cattle distinctly. Suddenly they swerved away from 
the creek — as I thought. This was exactly what we 
wanted, as we were trying to get between them and the 
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creek to head them back to the coachere. The etockmaa 
. made a final rush to get in front, when, in an instant, he 
vanished from my sight, horse and all. I had not a 
moment to conjectnre what had become of him, for my 
horse, turning quickly in the direction taken by the cat- 
tle. Bent a shower of soil down the steep bank, and I got a 
momentary glance of a black heap lying on the sandy bed 
folly thirty feet below. As soon as I conld pull np, I hnr- 
ried back to the creek, and, dismonnting, let myself down 
the face by the roots of a lai^ tree, which had been 
washed bare. When I reached the spot where they fell, 
I found both man and horse on their feet, and beyond a 
good shaking, not a bit the worse. We examined the 
spot, and found that the creek took a sudden and sharp 
turn, which the cattle had observed and avoided. The 
'horse the stockman rode, beli^ young and headstrong, 
going at racing speed, was upon the very brink of the 
abyss before his rider observed it. It was a perilouB 
moment, but the cool head and powerful hand of ths 
-practised stockman were equal to the emergency. Pri- 
ving hia spurs home to the rowels and lifting his horse at 
the same moment, with a bound they were launchedjinto 
space. The horse alighted fairly on his feet, but the 
shock and the weight of his rider drove him on to his 
knees and buried his nose in the sand. The root of a giant 
gum stretched out parallel with the bank at a distance of 
twelve feet. They had cleared this in their flight. W-e 
measured from the bottom of the bank to the place whece 
they alighted and found it was twenty-four feet. It was 
a wonderful leap and sounds incredible on paper, but 
there were half-a-dozen eye-witnesses of the feat, who 
could testify to the accuracy of the statement. 
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I myBelf did not escape unscatbed during this miiBter, 
and had some nastj falls, one of which nearly proved 
fatal. We had been working all night, and had seen very 
few cattle, hat towards morning the leader gave the sig- 
nal of a mob ronning. Annoyed at our bad luck, we all 
started at a terrific pace. The country is what is known 
aa a Biigalow plain, that is, it was covered with low 
bushes of that kind of tree, which reached to the saddle 
flaps. 

No grass grows oD these plains, and they are seamed 
with sun cracks— deep fissures caused by the action of the 
son after wet weather, and varying in width from sis to 
eighteen inches. On we went, horses and men straining 
every nerve to reach the leading cattle, which were fast 
nearing the thick Bcnib on the opposite side of tbe plain. 
I was slightly in front, and having succeeded in reaching 
the leaders, was in the act of [raising my whip as a last 
resource to try and turn them, when my horse tripped ia 
the one of cracks. I have a slight recollection of performii^ 
a flying sommersault. Then followed a crushing blow on 
my head, and I remember no more until I returned to 
consciousness, and found myself supported npon the knees 
of my second malt, Hawkshury Jim, who was crying and 
cnrsir^ by turns. Yes ! That great, big, hardy stock- 
man, who had seen many a man killed in the same 
manner, was actually crying, as he nursed my unfortu- 
nate head, and strove to stop the blood which was flowing 
freely from my nose and mouth. The first words that 
greeted my ears were a string of the most awful impreca- 
tions, launched at the head of the boy, who hod been 
despatched to bring water from the nearest creek, for the 
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length id time Lb vas awBj, although, had he bean nunm- 

ted upon flying Childera, he could not have Returned 
. sooner. Before long I was able to mount and return 
. home, but it tras some days before my head regained its 
- accustomed cleameBS. This accident cemented a friend- 
ship between Jim and myself, which lasted during our 
intercourse. 

After two months work we had mustered about one 
thousand head fit to be sent ofE. Bo, as the horses were 
getting leg weary, and the cattle shy, I determined to start 
those we had, and give our horses a spell before commen- 
cmg again. We had two or three days yard drafting 
before they were ready to start. As this record is written 
for the benefit of those who have never been in the bush, 
I may as well explain the modus operandi. 

A cattle yard capable of working a moderate herd of 
oattle usually covers about two acres, and is constructed 
of posts and raQs. The fences should not be less than 
seven feet high. It resembles the gronnd plan of a large 
. house, and is divided into a number of yards. First of all 
the cattle are driven into what is called the "receiving 
yard," which is the lai^est subdivision. From this they 
are drafted in small numbers into the "lane," which is an 
obloi^ enclosure, and serves as a feeder for the "draft- 
_ ing pen," where the work of separating the different ages, 
&c., is performed. A swinging gate leads out of the pen 
into the ponnd, a very small enclosure, out of which open 
a number of gates, each leading into a separate yard, 

A smaU number of cattle having been driven into the 
.pen, the drafter (usually the super or overseer) enters, 
. armed with a long supple stick. A man is stationed at 
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the siffii^ii^ gate, and holds it open until the dmfter 
Beparatree one of the cattle from the moh and rcma him 
out through it into the poond. It is then cloBed sharply, 
and the draiter calls oat the clasd&cation of the beast. 
Immediately the gate of the yard reserved for that par- 
ticular class is opened, and the beast runs into it. 

Sometimes the -cattle run well and the drafter has very 
little trouble. At other times it is Almost impossible to 
get them to face the pound and a great number of sticks 
are broken in the course of the day. The cattle confinecl 
in BO small a space become frantic, and charge every body 
who goes near them in a determined manner. In some 
of the yards the man who works the swinging gate has a 
shelter formed of three short posts driven into the ground 
in the form of a triangle. A few posts, placad close to the 
fence at intervals, are provided for the drafter, but he 
nsually depends upon his quickness of eye and the effect 
of a well directed stinging blow upon the nose of the chain- 
ing brute to protect himself. Anoldcow.whentlioroughly 
roused, is a.bout the worst beast you can have to deal 
with. A bullock, if he reaches you, will toss you in his 
stride, and continue his course without stoppmg ; but a 
cow will stop, and trample upon and horn you, bellowing 
Bhrilly all the time. I have seen a poly cow knock a man 
down, and then butt him over and over, nntil he reached 
the fence, under which he rolled, the rest of the hands so 
convulsed with laughter that they were unable to render 
any assistance. 

I remember once when I had pressed the old wooden 
lagged cook into the service, as I was short handed, I sent 
him to open the slip rails of the receiving yard and let the 
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mam mob go. He bad remored all but the last rail, and 
the cattle, seeing the clear space, made a rush for it. 
Old Waddy, in his hurry to get out of the way, tripped 
and faU. In an instant the mob wab upon him. There 
he lay, hia trooden leg hoiBted in the air like a beacon, 
and ynlliTig all the time, till the whole mob, of some ^ve 
hundred, had passed oat at a gallop, hucking, kickiiig, 
and bellowing as they passed or jumped over him. Bnt 
not one tonched him. Waddy had enough of it, and we 
conld never induce him to go inside the ring-fence again. 

The drafting over, and the cattle ready, I started them 
down country, and had time to look about me and make 
the acquaintance of my neighbours. I now paid my first 
visit to the httle town of T — . It is a good specimen of 
a bush townalvp. One long straggling street upon the 
bank of a river, the backs of all the houses on the river 
side turned upon the splendid sheet of water, fringed with 
giant gums, which lay below them. I cannot acoonnt 
for it, but this plan is always, or nearly always, followed 
in the interior. 

T — boasted at that time of two stores, two public 
houses, a blacksmith's shop, a slab court-house, a lock-up 
and police station, and a limited number of bark humpys . 
Of course races where held in T — ; and upon the occasion 
of my visit, the forthcoming annual meeting was the sole 
topic of conversation. Bacetime is the harvest of a town 
like T — , and the pnblicans and storekeepers look forward 
to the annual and Christmas meetings with an indescri- 
bahle longing. There was.also a club. I subscribed the 
requisite amount and was forthwith enrolled among the 
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Upon my return home, in coarse of coDTersation, I 
commuDicated the fact to Jim, who was immediately 
struck with an idea. " The very thing, eirl " he exclaimed. 
"There's a member's Bteeplechase — two miles over eight 
jnmps. Ton mnst enter old Fost for it. He's the best 
fencer in the district, and can stay for two miles. Ton 
can ride him — you'll hare to ride eleven stone eleven, and 
a fourteen ponnd saddle will do you." And so the matter 
was settled. 

There was yet six weeks to the time, so old Fost was 
pat into the stable, clothed and corn-fed, and exercised 
in the most approved fashion. He looked remaricably 
well when, two or three days before the meeting, I- des- 
patched him in care of the trusty Jim to T — , where a 
stable had b^en engaged for him. I followed the day be- 
fore the meeting, and found the town full to overflowing. 
Everybody who lived within a hundred nules, and could 
get away, was there. They were a smart lot and required 
watching, but Jim knew them all, and was a match for 
them too. 

"There will be only three of you in it," remarked Jim 
that ni^t, as we took a parting look at Fost — ' ' yourself, 
Long Dick — you know him — he's got a dark horse from 
down the river. Mind Dick. He's the foulest rider I 
ever saw. Jnst look out at the jumps. He'll cross you 
if he can. The other one yon needn't care about. It's 
only old Tippler belonging to the publican. He puts him 
into every jumping race. He fences like a book, but is 
as slow as a hearse. Sometimes he wins through a fall 
at a baolk." 

Jim turned in on the straw beside Fost, while I re- 
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paired to the billiard table, about one-sisth part of which 
had been allotted to me aa a bed. It was very imcoin- 
fortable, and during the night I dreamt of Long Dick and 
his dark horse. Finally they knocked me down, and old 
Tippler jumped over me. Then I awoke with a start, 
and found myself sprawling on the floor. 

from an early hour next morning all was activity about 
the stables, and the different nags were inspected, and 
criticised as they returned from their morning's walk. 

Nearly every super and overseer in the district had a 
horse entered for an event, and their respective merits 
were loudly discussed by the owners. The only man who 
appeared at all reticent and inclined to keep his own 
counsel, was a professional, who, with a few pickups and 
a couple of jocks, visited us in the course of his usual 
round to all the country meets. On these occasions be 
generally managed to carry off all the big monies and a 
good share of the loose cash of the local owners, who 
usually back their own horses with more confidence than 
discretion. 

By eleven o'clock a general move towards the course 
commenced. The horses hooded and clothed in tbe most 
approved fashion had gone before, and could be seen in 
the distance wending their way across the open downs 
to the ground, with that long slow slinging walk which 
seems to be the recognised pace for them when not at 
work. The clerk of the course had departed also at a 
gallop, after a fatiguing mornings work, which consisted 
of racing at top speed from one public house to another, 
then up to the lock-up, and back again to the pubs., en- 
veloped in a cloud of dust of his own raising, and clad in 
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a Bcarlet coat which -was & Had of compromiae between 
the qpiform of a metropoUtaii postman and a rifle Tolnnteer. 

Horse back was the common mode of progresBion, but 
there were a few biggies, and spring carts. Old E — 'b 
boggy, drawn by four horses and crowded to overflowing, 
was a sight to behold. One of the party held apole aloft, 
£rom which floated a Union Jack ; while old E — , seated 
in front, with a case of champagne betweenhis feet knocked 
theheadsoffthebottlesandhandedrotmd flowing bnmperB 
as they tore along. AnyoneseeingthiB,andnotknowingthe 
manwouldnaturallyexclaim, "What a jolly freehandedfel- 
lowhe is!" But theywonldmake a great mistake. Every 
one of those fourteen or flfteen young fellows was about as 
drunk as he could be, and was adroitly kept in that con- 
dition while the races lasted by the wily K — . They 
were rather astonished when presented with their bills, 
each one to flnd the following among the long list of 
items, — 

1 doz. Cham., £13. 

They had an idea they had been done, but thought it 
advisable, under the circumstances, to pay np and say 
no more about it. 

Before long the bell rang to weigh np for the flrst race 
— " The Maiden Plate." The professional had one in it 
of course, a big upstanding animal which looked every 
inch a race horse. But he was over in both knees, and 
one of his hind legs was as big as a five-gallon k^. la 
spite of these drawbacks he was dangerous, and by ap- 
pearance was anything but a maiden. No one, however, 
could say he was not, and he was allowed to start. Among 
the half dozen local, there was only one likely to give him 
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any trouble, and he via.B pretty well settled already, as the 
owner, a green Jackaroo, had been pereuaded by one of the 
professional Jocks to give the unfortunate animal two miles 
at top speed that morning, and a full feed, and as much 
water as he could drink afterwards, asserting that it was 
the very thing to bring him up to the scratch properly. 

After two or three false starts, down goes the flag, and 
offtbey go, our friend the jackaroo jumping away with the 
lead, the other locals following close upon him, and the 
old maiden bringing up the rear. In this order they pass 
the stand, and the yells of the different partisans are 
deafening. The professional chews a straw, and appears 
to take no interest whatever in the event, although the 
close observer sees that his eye is never off his horse. On 
they go rattling up the hill at the back of the course. 
The leader now disappears, among the main body, which 
graduaJly begins to tail off. They have topped the hill 
and are turning towards home. One by one the locals 
drop behind the maiden, and are soon toihng hopelessly in 
the rear, while the old horse, who never alters his pace 
for a moment, comes in a winner by several hundred paces, 
his jock sitting firm and erect, having never moved hand 
or foot since the start. 

After a short spell the bell sounds again for what is to 
me the principal event of the day. "The Member's Cup," 
which is described in the prc^ramme as " A Steeplechase, 
two miles over eight jumps four feet nine inches high, to 
be ridden by members." I retire behind a booth, and 
disencumber myself of a top coat and extra pair of trou- 
sers, and then emerge in all the glory of a blue silk jacket, 
tops, and cords. The process of weighing was gone 
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through quickly, tor Jim had guessed the weight of myself 
and belongings to a nicety, and I was scarcely a pound 
over the required weight. I then made my way to Jim, 
who had been walking old Post about, a Kttle distance o£E. 
When we had saddled np and were walking down to the 
course, Jim gave me a few final instructions as follows — 
"I hear," said he, "that this horse of Dick's hits his 
jamps every time very hard. He baulks sometimes too. 
He is very fast, so your chance is to let him, if possible, 
take the lead at the first hurdle. Keep close up to him 
if he baulks. Then you can get over and he will loose the 
lead. Old Post is pretty hard and you can keep him goh^ 
all through." By this time we had reached the course, and 
Jim, catching me by the left leg, threw me hghtly into 
the saddle, and away I went for my canter. As I passed 
the stand Post pulled double, and found a good many 
admirers from his style of going. Jim met me half way 
as I returned, and led Post up to where my two antago* 
nists were already in their places waiting for the start. 
Jim's last words as we parted were, "Don't take off at 
the same time as Dick, if you can help it, for he's bound 
to cross you." I took a side glance at the dark horse as 
we drew up, and certainly he did look dangerous, stand- 
ing fully sixteen hands, with a great length of rein, short 
back, and a quick droop on the rump, which gave him an 
ugly appearance in the bind quarters. Beside him old 
Post and Tippler looked pigmies. Tippler, by the bye, 
was ridden by one of the Professional Jocks, for whom old 
K — had paid the members' fee, for the sole purpose of 
qualifying him to ride the race. This, of course, was open 
to objection, but we did not think it worth bothering ahont. 
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We drew up to the starter, down went the flag, and we 
got off all together. Mindful of Jim's instructionB, I took 
a pull on Post till he was nearly at a canter, but found 
that Dick and the dark'un made no effort to go ahead. 
In fact, he was doing exactly the same as myself. Tip* 
pier, behind, going slower than either of us. This state 
of things continued until we were within twenty yards of 
the first jump. I saw Dick's intention was to get a lead ; 
so there was nothing left me but to go at it, which I did 
with a sudden rush. Post made a splendid leap, and the 
first flight of three ugly rails and a cap was sacoessfully 
cleared. As we alighted I heard the darkun hit the cap 
heavily, and a second afterwards he was beside me, almost 
on his nose. Dick, however, recovered him in a moment, 
and away we scoured up the hjH to the second fence. We 
had only to watch each other, as old Tippler was already 
fifty yards behind, which position he held, without much 
variation, throughout the race. 

As we approached the second jump I increased the pace 
a little, and took off a clear length ahead of Dick. Again 
the dark'un struck with both fore and hind feet. This 
riled Dick a hit, who, giving him a few smart cuts, shook 
him together, and they raced down the hill a couple of 
lengths in the lead. In this order we went over the third 
jump. The darkun shewed signs of wavering as he came 
up to it, but Dick with iron hands made him go straight 
at it, and I saw that he hit the cap with both hind and 
fore feet. Post cleared it nicely, and in a few moments 
we swept past the stand, rival cheers ringing in our ears 
as we sped away on the final roimd. 

I raced up to Dick as we rose the hill, and we kept side by 
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side imtiloYerthe sixth jump. Inow began to feel (although 
not liking to acknowledge it to myself) that I was out 
paced. Dick was pulling hard, and old Post was at his 
best. We flew over the seventh flight together. Post taking 
it splendidly, "Beautifully done, by Jingo!" sang out 
Jim, who had stationed- himself there to watch us, and 
away he galloped, taking a short cut across the course to 
Bee the finish. Now the struggle commenced. I had but 
one chance of winning, and that was if the dark horse 
fell at the last hurdle. I sat down and called upon Post, 
who answered gamely and raced up to Dick, who found 
it necessary to shake his horse together. Down the hill 
we went at a terrific pace, each stride lessening the dis- 
tance between us and the final leap. There was no 
slackening of speed as wo went at it ; Dick rose to it a 
length in advance, the dark'un took it in his stride but, 
striking the cap heavily, it sprang back, and catching poor 
old Post in the chest just as he took ofE, he turned a com- 
plete somersault, and came down with a tremendous crash 
on the opposite side. I fell cleat of him, and beyond & 
good shaking escaped unhurt. Before I regained my teet, 
Jim was beside me. He had secured Post, In a twink- 
ling I was in the saddle again, but too late to secure 
second money, for Tippler passed the jndge before I could 
gather the now confused and frightened Post together. 
I was greeted with a cheer quite as cordial as that awar- 
ded to the winner as I entered the yard. The ProtessioQal 
condescended to bestow upon me a rather negative sort 
of praise, somewhat as follows, " Tou rode a plucky race 
aJl through, sir, and came at the last leap like a tiger. 
But you 've no hands, sir, no hands." The truth of this 
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I was painfully aware of, and I admit that I never was 
satisfied with my riding in that particular. There was no 
help for it. The race was run and lost, Jim consoling 
himself with the remark. "Well, at any rate they can't 
say you did'nt go for it all through." 

Two flat races formed the remainder of the day's sport, 
both of which were got through to the entire satisfaction 
of the professional. 

The second day's racing was but a repetition of the 
first, with the exception that there was no jumping race. 
Our professional friend was again successful in carrying 
off the bulk of the money. Indeed these country meets 
are regarded by men of his stamp as a certain source of 
income. The two public houses did a roaring trade, and 
I afterwards heard old K — say he took six hundred 
pounds during the two days. 

When the last event had been decided, Jim and I, who 
had brought all our belongings on to the course with us, 
started for home. It was a fine moonlight night, and 
we jogged along quietly, arriving at the station, before day 
light next morning. 
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It was some time after this before we began work agaiDr 
as on a. station of this kind there iB almoet nothing to do 
when not employed moonlighting. There are nsually a^ 
very small number of quiet cattle, generally only what is 
known as the milking mob, and therefore there is none of 
the work common upon ordinary stations. No cajnp work, 
or bonndaty riding, as the more the cattle are disturbed 
the harder they are to get. It is, therefore, best between 
the masters to leave them perfectly quiet. 

One of my neighbours, the superintendent for a large- 
firm, had a book muster of 70,000 head. There were 
about four thousand quiet cattle on his nm. As there was 
a large frontage of open downs, former managers had by 
dint of hard work been able to keep these separate from 
the large portion of the herd which frequented the scrubby 
country lying back. 

The super of this station, at the time of which I write, 
seldom or never went out on the nm himself, trusting 
entirely to his stockman to carry out his orders. Upon 
one occasion, the mEmager received instructions from his 
principals to muster two thousand head of store cattle, 
and have them ready for delivery at a certain time. He 
immediately consulted his stockman, who saw no difficulty . 
in the matter. He could easily get that number in thfr 
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time. The manager was satiefied, and within the speci- 
fied time the cattle were ready. The owners, well pleased 
with the promptneea of the manager, very shortly after- 
wards sold another mob of the same number, and duly 
informed the super of the fact, naming the day npon 
which they were to be delivered. Again the stockman 
set to work, and the second mob was ready as soon as the 
first. Not long after this, one of the partners having 
arrived on a tour of inspection, the super, who was rather 
proud of his quiet herd, took him out to see them. Camp 
after camp was visited by them, one and all presenting 
' the same deserted appearance. Not a single hoof was to 
be found on the frontage. The super, totally at a loss, 
demanded an explanation from the stockman. He pro- 
fessed his ignorance of the cause, but the truth leaked 
out. During the muster for the store cattle, whenever 
the men had an unlucky night, on their way home they 
picked up all the quiet cattle they could find, knowing 
that the super, who never went among them, could not 
tell the difference between them and the scmbbers, which 
they were supposed to be mustering. I merely mention 
this circumstance to show how managers are likely to be 
deceived by their men, if they have not energy enough to 
see the work done themselves. 

Shortly after this I began musterii^ again. We found 
the cattle more difficult to get this time, as it was winter, 
and during the cold weather they always run in small 
mobs. Sometimes we would remain fully a fortnight from 
home, working at the back of the run, where we camped 
out, as too much time would have been lost in returning 
to the station every day. Moonlighting on frosty nights 
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is severe work, particularly. when there are not many cat- 
tle about. We often worked all through a long winter's 
night, coaching round scrub after scrub, without coming 
across a single mob to reward us for our trouble. The 
cold was intense at times, and our bauds and feet became 
perfectly numb. Sometimes after a night like this, just 
as day was breaking, we would sight a mob, and our 
horses, only too glad to have a gallop, would start off at 
a rattling pace, out numbed hands being quite powerless 
to control them. On they would go, flying through the 
scrub and undergrowth, the dew-laden branches of which 
slapped back in our faces and bathed us in cold water, 
tearing the skin from our hands, and administering sun- 
dry knocks to our unfortunate toes, as we strove to head 
the flying cattle which, during the winter, could go like 
racehorses. Then when we pulled up, all glowing and 
panting with the exercise, the tinghng sensation of return- 
ing circulation was particularly painful. 

On the hack part of the run there was a plain in the 
centre of the scrub, which had been christened "TheHoly 
Land," with more flippancy than reverence, by some for- 
mer occupant. The entire surface of this plain was 
honeycombed by the land crab ; and it was with great 
difficulty that a horse could walk upon it without slipping 
into some of the numerous holes. It was a favourite 
resort of the cattle, and we were nearly sure to find a 
mob there, when they could not be got anywhere else. I 
have seen a dozen foolhardy fellows start across it after 
a mob as hard as they could gallop, and leave two thirds 
of their number sprawhng on the ground before half the 
distance was accompUshed. Any man who was inclined 
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to blow about liis riding, was, if posBible, treated to a. 
spurt accross the Holy Land ; and if he Burvived it, he 
was in future allowed to trumpet hia prowess whenever 
he Uked. I was obliged to stop my own meu taking part 
in these displays, as one of my best stock horses got his 
neck broken by a fall on the plain. 

As I have said, the night work is severe upon both men 
and horses. Night is turned into day and day into night. 
From sunset to sunrise you are in the saddle, then turn 
in for a few hours' sleep, the remainder of the day being 
devoted to branding the young cattle got the night before. 
This second muster was much more tedious than the first, 
and by the time I had a mob sufficiently large to send 
away, our horses were sorely in need of a spell. 

After the cattle had been gone a couple of days, I had 
occasion to go after them to give some directions to the 
men. Taking a black boy with me, I started, and came 
up with them just as they were getting into camp for the 
night. They had been very restless the night before, but 
this night they expected to have very httle trouble with 
them aa where they camped, there was an angle in the 
river, forming a complete horse shoe, into which the cat- 
tle were driven, and a &ib being hghted at the neck, one 
man was quite enough to watch them. After supper and 
a pipe, we were soon rolled in our blankets and fast asleep 
round the fire. Towards morning we were awakened by 
a noise like thunder, and the cries of the man on watch- 
Starting to our feet we saw the whole mob tearing down upon 
us in a dense mass, and completely choking up the passage. 
We had barely time to take shelter behind some trees that 
grew near, when the cattle, numbering some six or seven 
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hundred head, swept past and round hb in their headlong 
career, the Boond of their many hoofa reaching na long 
after they had passed out of sight. There was a general 
rash for the horses, and, saddling up as quickly as possible, 
ire were soon on their tracks, or, at least, following tha 
direction they had taken. Luckily by daylight we over- 
took them, not one bead missing, with the exception of 
one or two which were maimed in the first rush. We 
never found out the cause of this stampede, bat very little 
is saffieient to start a mob before they get used to the road. 
It waa well we picked them up so soon, for in a very short 
time they would have been back at their old haunts, and 
all the expense and trouble of a two months muster would 
have been lost. 

After seeing them fairly on the road (^ain, I started 
with the black boy on my return to the station. We had 
accomplished about baU the journey, and were cantering 
smartly along, when my horse, putting one of his feet in 
a hole, came down, throwing me heavily upon my right 
shonlder and breaking my collar bone in two places. 
With the assiatEince of the boy I remounted, and for the 
remainder of the journey could not bear to go faster than a 
walk. My shoulder swelled rapidly, and I suffered excru- 
ciating pain from the broken pieces of bone workii^ 
together. 

Upon reaching home, I despatched one of the men for 
a bush doctor, who resided at T — . When he arrived 
and examined the part, he found it ao much swelled that 
it was unpossible to set it, and it waa a couple of days 
before it was ^sufficiently reduced to allow him to operate. 
He then set it as well as the shattered condition of the 
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bone would Eidmit, and, having given some directions 
abont the bandages and pocketed his fee, he departed. I 
soffered great inconTenience, if not downiight pain, for 
some five or six weeks, during which time I never went 
to bed, as I could not bear the pain caused by beii^ in 
a recumbent posture. I slept in a chair before the fire, 
the nights being still frosty and cold. 

The sandridge upon which the home stead was situated 
was infested with wombats, and, curiously enough, not 
one of them had ever been seen. Even the blacks bom 
on the place had never seen one, and had no idea what 
they were like. They were greatly afraid of them, con- 
sidering them a kind of " devil-devil," I have watched 
night after night for a shot, but could never get a sight 
of one, although their fresh tracks could be seen round 
the holes. I, therefore, determined during this spell to 
have one dug out. So one morning we started out early, 
and finding a hole with fresh tracks leading into it we 
began to dig at once. There were two or three Stockmen 
ftnd quite a mob of blacks, all eager to catch a sight of 
the mysterious "devil-devil." Taking a long pliant wattle 
rod, I put it down the hole to ascertain the direction 
it ran in, and then directed the men to sink down upon 
it. Many hands make light work, and the sands being 
soft, much time did not elapse, before we reached the 
the spot the rod indicated. Inserting it here I found a 
pretty sharp turn, and a decided dip. At it they went 
agam. It was a longer job this time, and it was past 
mid-day when they again struck the hole at a depth of 
fifteen feet from the surface. Another trial with the rod, 
showed that the tunnel ran almost level from this point. 
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After a spell, work was resumed, and towards evening the 
passage was cut for the third time. Upon inserting the 
rod we found that the tunnel rose towards the surface. 
Our efforts were now redoubled, every one worked with 
a will, as we felt sure we were getting close to the wom- 
bat, and by dusk the hole was again laid bare. This 
time, observing fresh earth in the tunnel a short way 
from the opening we had made, we concluded that the 
animal was working away from us, which subsequently 
proved correct. As it was too late that night to continue 
working, we made a fire with green boughs at the month 
of the hole, then filled in the opening rapidly, and tramp- 
ed it down hard. The following morning we were at 
work early, and having cleared out the earth thrown in 
the evening before, soon came upon the wombat perfectly 
dead, suffocated by the smoke and want of air. He was 
a splendid specimen, fully four feet long, and broad in 
proportion, having a large thick -set head and small point- 
ed ears, the legs very short and muscular, and the fore 
feet large and armed with strong claws for burrowing. 
The skin, which I preserved, is very thick and covered 
with strong coarse hair. The flesh is good to eat, bnt the 
blacks could not be prevailed upon to touch it. Fiah 
abounded in the river, and after a fresh, we could always 
make sure of a good haul of Murray cod, some of them 
immense fellows turning the scale at thirty or forty 
pounds. There were also numbers of emus and ptain- 
^turkeys on the run. These latter birds are easily shot 
from horse back, but a man on foot has no chance of 
getting within shooting distance. 

Christmas came round, and with it an invitation from 
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the principal storekeeper in T — to spend it with him. 
There were to be great doings, a ball was on the tapis, 
and an amateur theatrical performance. I was, along 
with two or three others in the district, requested to take 
a part, and a stage manager and scene painter having 
been discovered in the person -of a traveUing shepherd, 
he was immediately engaged, and set about making the 
necessary preparations. 

Owing to the distance that some of the performers 
lived from T — we had only one rehearsal prior to the 
night. Long Dick had been cast for a part at his own 
special request, and as he was a capital customer of the 
T — business people, he could not he denied, although 
there were some misgivings about it. At the rehearsal 
however we found that he had thoroughly leamt his part. 
Christmas Day passed over, and in the evening we sat 
down to a right royal spread supplied by our host the 
storekeeper. Everything that could be procured in that 
out of the way district was on the table. Songs and 
yams went round merrily and the night was far advanced 
whenwe broke up, having finally sung "Auld Lang Syne," 
the whole company standing hand in hand round the 
table and singing, if not in very good time, at least very 
much in earnest. 

The following Boxing Day, we had a pic-nic on the 
downs, with impromptu races. See., &c. There was also 
a cutting out and lassoing match. The latter forms grand 
Bport and shows the skill of the competing parties. I 
think it would be a good idea for bush races, to give a 
prize for the best man and horse at camp work, and also 
for the best hand with the laeso. Long Dick excelled in 
both these particulars and easily beat as all. 
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Shortly after Christmas, I commenced mastering again, 
and this time we had even more difficulty than before in 
gathering a sofBcientiy large mob to send away of the 
a^ea required. Night after night have we worked, with- 
ont being rewarded by the eight of a single mob, and i£ 
we did come across one, we considered ourselves lucky if 
we secured the cattle as they were particularly wild. 
After three months hard work, I managed to scrape a 
mob of about four hundred together, and sent them off, 
at the same time informing my principals that they need 
not expect any more for a length of time, as the old cattle' 
were nearly all cleared off. 

In the course of a month I received an intimation from 
them that they had sold the Station, with such cattle as 
I could muster in a given time. Those remaining un- 
delivered after the date mentioned were to become the 
property of the buyer, I was glad of this news, as I had 
since the last muster been herding all the young cattle 
we had got, with the hope of breaking them in to run on 
the frontage. I had therefore about seven hundred head 
on hand, which we would have found very difficult to get, 
if we had let them go, especially as winter was setting in. 

The time was limited, so I immediately set to work, 
and a hard time we had of it. The horses were given in, 
BO I did not scruple to take as much out of them as pos- 
sible. We worked with varying success, until our time 
had almost expired, when I met with a severe accident in 
the following manner. 

We had been working all through one cold winter's 
night without success. Towards morning as we were 
coaching round the edge of a pine scrub, we started a mob. 
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They got into the scrub before we reached them, but 
taowing that the belt was not large, I followed them, the 
otherB coming after. Suddenly as I reached the leading 
cattle I felt a sharp short pain, as if I had received a 
pistol ball in my right leg just below the knee. I did not 
stop, bat kept on until we had run the cattle into the 
coachers. When we pulled up, a sickening sensation all 
over me caused me to remember the blow I got in the 
scrub, and directir^ one of the men to light a match, I 
examined my leg. The only thing visible was a small 
hole in the trousers, which being turned up disclosed s 
hole of the same size in my leg. I felt considerable pain, 
and it was evident that I had ridden against a sharp 
pointed dead branch, which had entered the leg, and, 
breaking with the force I was going at, had left a portion 
sticking in the flesh. I was at a loss what to do. The 
pain increased every moment, so I determined to ride 
straight away to T — and endeavour to have the stake 
extracted. Taking a black boy with me I rode the whole 
distance, forty miles, that morning, and arrived early in 
the forenoon. By the time I reached T — my leg was 
swollen to an enormous size. 

Fortunately my old friend the doctor was at home and 
quickly in attendance. He Was nnable to extract the 
wood for some days owing to the swelling, but as soon as 
it was sufficiently reduced he cut it out with a penknife, 
as he had not a proper instrument for the purpose. I 
suffered a great deal during the operation, as he had to 
make several cuts before he reached the stake, which was 
firmly embedded in the flesh two inches from the surface. 
As soon as the operation was performed I procured a 
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buggy, and drove home, as I was anxious to be on the 
station during the final dehvery. The shaking of the 
buggy, combined with the inflammation caused by the 
poisoned wood remaining so long in the wound, made my 
leg swell to a frightful size. The sinews of the knee con- 
tracted, and I suffered great pain — so intense indeed, that 
I despatched a man to B — , eighty miles away, for a mors 
experienced doctor. Upon his arrival he did what he 
could to ease the pain and reduce the swelling. He could 
not remain long, so leaving some instruction with regard 
to the treatment he departed, 

Notwithstandit^ what had been done, no improvement 
seemed to take place, and I began to fear that I should 
never regain the use of my leg. As soon, therefore, as I 
had completed the dehvery, I started for B — in a buggy. 
The agony I suffered during that trip I shall never forget. 
When I arrived at E — and called in the doctor, he im- 
mediately sent for two other medical men, and they were 
nnanimous in deciding that my leg should be cut off. 
This I strenuously opposed, and would not hear of, in 
spite of their assurances that I would die if I did not sub- 
mit to the operation. It was well for me that their feara 
proved unfounded, and I recovered the perfect use of the 
limb, although a long time elapsed before I could venture 
to use it. It was fully six months from the time of the 
accident until I was able to walk about again. 

B — is situated in an entirely pastoral district. The 
country about it is more suitable for the purpose, and 
therefore the town itself was more important than T — , 
There were fully a dozen pubhc houses, and an equal 
number ofstores, a police magistrate, and an auctioneer. 
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odically visited by a real jadge and lawyers. All this 
tended to make the B — ites very high and mighty, and 
fee occasional correspondent of the Brisbane CourUr 
dabbedB — &"City," and sent sensational telegrams after 
every meeting of the local aldermen. But it was during 
(faction times that the B — ites felt most the important 
position they occupied. While I was in town there was 
a general election. The old member, who had been 
returned unopposed several times, and was, by the way, 
a large squatter, was opposed by a bush pubhcah on this 
occasion. The B — ites had encouraged the idea of 
opposition, as an election without the nsnal amount of 
shouting, and the circulation of money consequent 
thereon, was of very httle benefit to them. Many 
Western men will remember old Dan, who kept a bush 
pub out on the River road, two days journey from B — . 
He was a smart fellow in his business, but personal 
flattery was too much for him. The B — ites, knowing 
his f ailing , prevailed upon hiTn to come down and contest 
the election, which he did at a loss to himself of some 
fifteen hundred pounds, and with the satisfaction of 
seeing his name figure in the pubhc prints as the defeat- 
ed candidate. Dan's special forte was catching nnwary 
bushmen on their way down the country, and appropriat- 
ing their cheques. His public was well situated for this 
pursuit, being the only one on a long stretch of road. 

Dan's method was somewhat as follows. Let us 
suppose a shepherd, who, for two years or more, has 
been out shepherding, and, having raised a very comfort- 
able cheque, wishes to have a spell. Having settled 
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with the squatter, he pockets his hard-earned wages, 
htimps his swa^, and starts down nonntry. He is full 
of good resolutions. Not one pnb will he enter. Not 
one township will he tarry in, until he arrives in Ipswich, 
where he will put up at a decent boarding house and 
hve quietly and feed well for a month or bo. Then, buy- 
ing a good horse, he will bank the remainder of his money, 
and, thoroughly revived, he will return and make another 
cheque. Drink 1 he might take one glass during the day, 
but no more. He did without it in the bush, and why 
not now. Thus he forms all sorts of good resolutions as 
he trudges along unmindful of the scorching sun that 
beats down upon him, 

A turn in the road discloses Dan's house in the 
distance. Our traveller pauses, undecided whether to 
make a circuit and thus avoid this snare bo suddenly 
placed in hie path. He maJ^es np hia mind to go on. 
What does he care for Dan — he'U just walk straight on 
and not look near the place. 

But he has reckoned without his host. The lynx-eyed 
Dan has seen him from afar, and long before the milucky 
man gets near the house, Dan's plans are laid, and in 
active operation — Under the deep shady verandah, Dan 
himself, arrayed in a bright scarlet coat, marches np and 
down playing a comet, an attendant ostler thumps a 
drum, while two or three figures in gauzy garments, with 
flowing locks and rosy cheeks, either dance to the music, 
or lie in attitudes of abandon, upon couches placed for 
the purpose. The sound of the muBic, the dancing girls, 
the cool verandah, and above all, the open door of the 
bar, through which can be seen rows of bright tempting 
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bottles, ore too mach for our now tired and thirstiy 
traveller. His eye catches Dan's as lie passes, and from 
that moment his fate is sealed. 

With a pleasant smile Dan slips off the verandah, 
walks over to him, calls him by name, shakes him 
cordially by the hand, and before the mifortimate man 
knows what he is about, he is seated in the verandah, in 
his hand a flowing hamper, speedily brought by one of 
the girls, while the other flies to order some dinner for 
him. At dinner Dan condescends to sit down with hirn 
and attends to all his wants, pressing him to take some- 
thing more to drink. No, — ^he will take nothing more. 
He has a long way to go that evening. "Tut man" 
Bays Dan " stop to-night, and I'll take you down as far 
as the Duck Ponds to-morrow, I'm going that way " 
Bot no, — he must he off, and, rising to depart, demands 
his bill. Dan will take nothing, and as he sees the man 
determined to go, with a wink he sets one of the girls to 
try her hand. Walking over to where he is sitting down 
filling his pipe preparatory to making a start, she sita 
down close to him, so close that he feels her Sowing 
curls resting upon his sunburnt neck. He looks down 
the long hot dusty road, and then at the cool verandah, 
and the girl at his aide, who, seeing that she is making an 
impression, in gentle tones asks him if he is not going to 
treat her and her companion to a bottle of champagne. 
They both like it so much, and they seldom got any, — 
men are so stingy. She has hit the right chord, for 
few bushmen like to be considered stingy. Up he gets, 
and walking straight into the bar orders Dan to open a 
bottle of champagne. Dan's eyes glitter as he sees how 
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the Bpell lias worked, neyertheleaa he exclaimBi — " Non- 
sense man, a glass of wine is quite enough for them " — 
but at the same time he opens it with all expedition, and 
fiowir^ glasses of the exhilarating juice of the gooseberry 
are handed round. A chorus of thanks from the giila, 
and a gruff remark from the ostler that "He's none of 
yer loafing scrubbera, but knows how to treat the ladies," 
provokes an invitation to have a glass of rum, just while 
our unfortunate who has handed hie cheque to Dan, is 
waiting for change. But, alas, the change never comes. 
The champagne and nun have done their port, and good 
resolutions are thrown to the winds. Another ai^d 
another glass follows, and the work is complete. A 
week of wretched debauch succeeds, during which the 
wretched man absolutely spends nothing, as each morDi 
ing when he awakes a dose of potent fiery spirit is 
administered to him, and ha sinks into a state of aJmost 
total insensibility for the day. At the end of a week, or 
perhaps sooner, he is turned out, weak and tottering in 
body and nearly an imbecile in mind, to make a long 
tramp through a dry and uninhabited country, whichlies 
between him and the nearest station. He is lucky it he 
ever reaches it, for many in the same plight have left 
their bones whitening in the bush, into which they had 
wandered in a state of delirium. 

Such was the man brought forward by the B — ites to ■ 
contest the election with their old member. I do not 
say that they wished to see Dan returned. Far from it. 
But he had money, and they were determined to moke 
him spend it. 80 he was interviewed and deputized, if 
Ilnay nse the expression, to his hearts content, and in 
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the fulness thereof, he threw open all the public houses 
in the town, with the exception of one or two which 
remained staunch to the old member. Meetings were 
held, and Dan expounded his views, denouncing the 
pume proud squatters, who rode rough-shod over the 
hard working and industrious people, &c., &c. For a 
week before the polling day scarcely a sober man was to 
%e seen in B — excepting of course the business people. 

At last the poll closed, and the result was made known. 
^B much Unaligned squatter headed Dan by so much, 
that &e latter, seeing be was sold (not having polled in 
Qiis his etroughold one-eighth of the votes promised)^ 
took to his buggy and departed, some fifteen hundred 
pounds lighter in pocket, but considerably heavier at 
iteart, than when he made his triumphant entry ten days 
feofore. 

I had now perfectly recovered the nse of my leg, and 
being offered the management of a herd of cattle, on a 
large station lying up under the Great Barrier Banges, 
X accepted it. So bidding goodbye to my acquaintances 
in B — , I mounted my horse and once more took to the 
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Aft,er a week's ride, I arrived at the station. It was a 
very large one, for, besides the four or fire thousand 
cattle I was to take charge of, there were over one 
hundred thousand sheep depasturing apon the immense 
territory leased by the enterprisii^ firm to which they 



The cattle run consisted of the country lying upon ■ 
each side of a large creek, which, with many o&bootB, 
ran right up into the heart of the Banges, the beethng 
cliSs of which formed a natural boundary. The herd 
was well tired and quiet, and two or three stockmen 
BJid some black boys were quite sufficient to work it 
properly. My hut or cottage was situated about thirty- 
five miles from the head station, and on the lower end of 
the creek ; bo that all the cattle were above us, and were 
easily kept from straying. I liked the place very much. 
The work was easy compared with that of the last 
station I had been on. The nature of the country waa 
more interesting, and when not engaged after cattle, I 
had a grand field for exploration among the Banges. 

After I had been there some time, having com> 
pleted the periodical branding, and started off a mob of 
fat cattle, accompanied by one of the stockmen and a 
black boy I set oat to try and reach the top of the 
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range, from the head of Bome of the nnmeroas gnllieB 
ramiing into the creek. It had never been aceompliBhed, 
bat I do not think anyone had started -with that particu* 
lar end in view. We took our blankets with us, and 
rations for a couple of days, and commenced a systematic 
exploration of all the guUies, following each one to the 
head. 

The first day we examined several, and found that 
after running several miles into the range, they suddenly 
terminated in a sheer wall of rock, in some instances 
from three to four hundred feet high. We camped that 
night on the creek, and the next momir^ continued our 
search. Following up one gully, which proved much 
longer than any we had yet explored, we found the sides 
gradually contract until the frowning cliffs seemed 
almost to meet over our heads, and immense boulders, 
which lay in the bottom, completely stopped our further 
progress on horseback. Dismounting, we secured our 
horses, and proceeded scrambling and climbhng over the 
boulders for some two miles further. Here a magnificent 
sight presented itself. The towering perpendicular walls 
suddenly met, and formed a perfect arch, the centre of 
which was some fifty feet above our heads. Passing 
under it, we came upon a second one of smaller dimen- 
sions, and, entering by it, we found ourselves in a 
circular chamber, through the vaulted roof of which, 
fully three hundred feet above us, a tiny gleam of day- 
light entered. Bound the walls a smooth bed of shingle 
sloped abruptly down to a dark holeo f water of unknown 
d^th, into the centre of which a continnous drop, drop, 
of water came from the highest point of the dome. 
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yniAt Burpriaed me greatly ww the total absence o£ 
stalactites, ^hich are usaally fonnd in similar places. 

I eianiined tie walls minutely, but could find no trace 
pf them. The water was icy cold, and made one's teeth 
chatter npon that hot summer's day. The black bo^r 
who was with ns had been bom on the nm, but he had 
never even he&rd of this dropping well ; so we concluded 
tjhat we were the first human beings who had gazed upon 
it. It was afterwards visited by numbete of peo^, 
some of whom came long distances to see it. 

After this discovery, we proceeded to carry out out 
origiDal intention, and were a last rewarded by finding 
one gully the end of which was not closed by snch per- 
pendicular cli& as the others we had visited. Upon 
closer examination we ^termined to scale it, leaving one 
horseB behind. 

There was one difficulty, however, — our rations were 
finished, and we could not well spare the time to go back 
to the station for a supply. Besides, it was very likely 
our horses would make off home after we had gone. Wo 
virould be obliged to hobble them out, as we could not 
leave them fastened up, not knowing how long it would 
take ua to explore the summit of the range. 

Billy, the black boy, settled the question for ns. "Misie 
got mine tomahawk. Plenty Possum sit down up there. 
"baaX, want it ration." Then, in an encouraging tone, 
" Yarraman, yan away. Mine bring that fellow back." 
And so we put the plan in execution at once. 

With no other encumbrance than a psnmkin on oui 
belts, and our stock-whips wound round our shoulders, 
we began the ascent. It vfas not wholly devoid of danger. 
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Xbe face of th« clifl was almost petpendicolar ; and, had 
iti .not been foe the toote and trasks of the Btnnted 
tSQes, which grew pretty tbiokly, and afforded us footi- 
^Id, wa ahoold have been, obl^ed io relinquish the 
H^t^cipt. After half an honr'a hard climbing, we reached 
)j|ie SEunmit, and eat down, eshausied and bathed in 
parpspiration, to gaze about ns. 

The firBb thing that met our sight waa not very com- 
forting, for, down the golly, wa copld aee three little dots 
beeping slowly along. These we knew to be our horses, 
^hicfa were slowly making their way down to the creek, 
^th the evident itd^otion of going off home. There was 
K9 he^ (or it now, so after a rest we resumed oui 
(K-ration. Althon^ we had reached the tc^ of thfi 
gully, there still remained a long stretch of steep boulder- 
«t^wB accent before the highest point ot the range was 
gfuned. 

<M we went under the hot afternoon sun, leaping from 
jipek to rock and iiwa boulder to boulder, every now and 
tJa^i stopping to climb up such eis seemed to offer &019 
their top a view of the auixounding country. Thie 
lendered our progress ^w, and it wa« almost sundowa 
when we reached a narrow strip of taUeland on the very 
Bommit of the range. 

What appeared to be a break in the trees led ae to 
walk across the plateau, when we suddenly found onr- 
wlves upon the brisk of a precipice which went sheer 
4own fully one thousand feet, its white, smooth fax* 
(^jnifg in the rays of the setting sun. Not a tree, oar 
•ven a shrub, found root-hold on that pohsbed surface, 
which looked as 3 it bad been prepared bythe hand of a 
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sHlfol workman. The view was glorious. Miles and 
mileB away, we saw the fertile plains and forests of the 
vast country watered by the sources of the great north- 
em river, the Fitzroy, stretched out before us like a 
panorama. We feasted our eyes upon this magnificent 
sight, until the shades of night began to steal down, and 
the soft light of the half moon was al^ady throwing 
fanciful shadows around us, when we bethought our- 
selves of our situation. 

Here we were, on the top of the Great Bange, night 
fallen, not a drop of water to drink, nothing to eat. For, 
in spite of Billy's assurance of " plenty possum," not a 
living animal had we Been since we began the ascent. 
We had nob even our blankets with us, and, although it 
was summer, we began to feel chilly in that elevated 
position. We therefore set to work and made a roaring 
fire, piling up the dry wood until a tremendous column 
of flame shot up into the sky. The blaze mast have 
considerably surprised any far off louely dwellers on the 
plains, who would probably indulge in all sorts of con- 
jectures as to how it came there. Finally we made a 
circle of what are known as blackfellow's fires, and, 
lying down close together in the centre, we were soon 
asleep. Although very thinly clad, we slept soundly till 
morning. 

At the first sign of daylight we were on our feet, and, 
immediately began a search for water. There had been 
nun a day or two before, and it was not very long before 
Billy found sufficient for us all in a hole in one of the 
boulders lying about. We were now attacked with 
hunger, which was not to be wondered at, as we had 
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eaten nothing from breakfast -time the day before ; we 
Bearched in vain for the aigna of poesiuns on the bark of 
the trees. We saw a few walleroos, but could not get 
near them. We were on the point of giving up in despair 
and commencing our homeward march, when Billy, who 
iLad been absent some minutee, made his appearance, 
holding a large carpet-snake aloft in triumph. ' ' Buddgery 
Patter this fellow," he exclaimed, as he lit up the fire, 
apon which his snakeship was soon frizzling. 

Neither the stockman ormyself had ever eaten a snake 
before, so we watched the proceedings with some anxiety. 
Billy turned and turned the reptile until all parts were 
equally roasted, and then, pitching it on to a stone, 
removed the skin in a twinkling. Chopping off a goodly 
portion of the body, he began eating the white flesh with 
great relish. We held aloof for a time, but the' pangs of 
hunger were too great for us. We tasted a morsel, and 
finding, it contrary to expectation, remarkably palatable, 
we went at it tooth and nail, and made up for lost time 
so well that, in a few moments, nothing remained but 
the well picked bones. Thus fortified we made our way 
back to the gully, and, having rudely carved our names 
and the date npon a large boulder, we descended the cliff, 
and, after hanging our saddles upon trees, we began our 
homeward walk. We had not gone far when we met one 
of the stockmen, who, having found our horses in hobbles 
near home, had started out with them to look for us. 

Christmas came round, once more, and with it an in- 
vitation to spend it at the head station. I picked out the 
fattest cow I could find on the run, and took her in with 
me to slaughter for the Christmas cheer. Washing and 
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dteaoi^ were at their height, and the station had all the 
i^pearance of a smalt town^p, as th^^ could not have 
been leae than one hundred and fifty people at work. 
' We had a great spread at the honee on Christmas 
OTening. There was flome joking ahont the imlucty nmn- 
bw tiiat sat down to table, viz : thirteen. None of us, I 
may etate, helieved in the old raying about the death at 
one of the party during the following year. But it proved 
correct in that iBstance, for the woolsorter, a^ne hearty 
old gentleman, who, in former days, had been owner of 
Iv^e stations in Victoria, was carried off by apoplexy 
Wtfly in the following February, 

After having done justice, as the newspapers say, to 
(^ good things provided, vre adjonmed to the shed, which 
had been turned into a concert hall for the occasion, and 
listsned to a nnmber c4 eoaga and recitations given by 
Kune.of the hands. Amanuseript newspaper was published 
twice a week daring the shearing. It was edited by one 
of the shearers who had originally followedthat profession. 

On the following Bosing Day the shearers and wafers 
bad a race meeting at a public house which was situated 
OB the main road, about seven miles from the station. 
Seing the most horsey man on the station, I was reqnested 
to Sict as judge, and, having accepted, I started nest 
morning for the scene of action. 

During the shearing the proj»-ietors had been much 
annoyed by some parties supplyli^ the hands with geog, 
hereby they were frequently unfit for work. At first 
bbey suspected the pabhcon.but he proved his innocence. 
He was their tenant, so it would have been impolitic in 
him to fall out with them, and, in conjunction vrith them. 
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he offered a reward for the diacovery of the grog-Bellet. 
This had the deBired efEect, and one of the ration <:arrierB, 
who had been entrusted with the secret, tempted by the 
reward, turned infonner, and a Hawker who had been 
reaping a rich harvest, waa, upon his evidence, convicted 
and malcted in a heavy fine. This had incensed the men 
BO much that they determined to have revenge upon the 
infonner sooner or later. 

Now nothing would serve this foolish fellow but to go 
to the races, and he arrived there shortly before I pot 
in an appearance. But as I came in sight of the publid 
house, a man started out of the crowd collected round 
and began running for bare life across the flat in front. 
In a moment from seventy to a hundred half intoxicated 
men were in full cry after him, yelling like so many 
fiends, as in truth they were. It was a critical moment. 
The poor, flying wretch was gradually being gained upon 
by the swifter runners. No time was to he lost. So, 
sticking my spurs in, I started at racing speed across the 
flat after him, or, rather, at right angles to him. As I 
neared the fugitive, the poor fellow seeing me doubled 
like a hunted hare, doubtless taJdng me for an enemy 
also. I called him by name to stop, which he did, and, 
without drawing rein, as I came alongside, I threw 
myself off, straining my ankle badly as I re«ehed the 
gronnd. I ordered him to mount at once and fly, which 
he did with wonderful ability, and was oS at full gallop 
just as the flrst flight of his bafQed pursuers reached the 
spot. In an instant I was surrounded, as I sat on the 
ground nursing my foot, by an angry mob. Not a few 
menaces were uttered and hands raised against me lot 
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allo^ng the infoimer to escape them. " Stop, men, for 
one minute," I shouted. " I hate an informer as much 
as any of you. It is not for his sake that I have done 
this, but for yours. I should not like to have any of yon 
called a murderer." A short silence followed, and then 
one said, " He^s not far out lads. D— me, he's not halt 
a bad fellow." Then to me — "Come on, sir, and well 
have a drink." But one of them, seeing my crippled 
condition, exclaimed : " By Jingo he hurt his foot that 
time he jumped off. Here, up with him, lads." In an 
instant I was hoisted upon a pair of brawny ahoulders, 
and, towering aloft, was borne in the middle of the now 
cheering and laughing mob to the pubUc house bar, 
where, if I had taken one hundredth part of the liquor 
forced upon me I should Tory soon have been a fit subject 
for a post mortem examination. 

The races passed off without any mishap, and when 
the time came to make a start for home, I, of conrae, 
had no horse. The old store kefeper who had brought 
hie wife and boy out for the day in their spring cart, had 
succumbed under the amount of drink consumed, and 
was totally unfit to drive home. He was therefore 
placed in the bed of the cart, along with a countryman 
of his, a great, big, red-headed Highlander, ycleped 
" Bed Jack," who was as drank as himself. 

It was dark when all this was settled, and I mounted 
the cart, assumed the ribbons, and began our homeward 
jonmey. For some time all went well, but when we 
reached a high, steep ri^e, round which we bad to pass, 
the upper wheel ran on to a log, which in the pitchy 
darkness, I did not observe. At the same time, the lower 
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one went into a mt, and over we went, cart and all. It 
was a terrible Bmash. Fortunately the storekeeper's 
wife fell exactly under the cart, as did also the boy, and 
lioth escaped nnhurt. The storekeeper, Jack, and myself 
were all thrown to various distances and received no 
injury. I jumped to my feet as well as my sprained 
ankle would allow, and heard the old etorekeeper, who 
was now partially sobered, stumbling about and swearing 
in the most frightful manner to have my life the moment 
he conld find me. Lucidly it was dark, and I could 
easily evade him. Some passing shearers came to our 
osBietance, and helped me to raise the cart, when the 
woman and boy crept out. All this time Bed Jack bad 
been lying on his back, singing " The Bonny Hi lls of 
Scotland " at the top of his voice, utterly onconscious of 
all that had happened. The storekeeper suddenly 
stumbled upon him, and under the impression that he 
had found me, commenced belabouring him with a large 
sapling he had broken off for the purpose off " Cooking 
my goose," as he elegantly termed it. Jack resented 
this uncalled for attack, and, jnmping up, the two set to 
pummel each other with right good will. They continued 
until thoroughly exhausted, by which time all was got 
ready again, and a good understanding having been come 
to by the help of a nip from a bottle carried by one of 
the shearers, we started agun, and reached home without 
farther accident. The informer never turned up. He 
left that part of the coontry, and my horse was sent over 
from a neighbouring Station where he had left him. 

The following morning I started back to the Cattle 
Station. Horses were scarce, and the only one I could 
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Bt&tkm voold ride. I did not like the idea of tael&ig 
him, paiticolarly mth my sprained aolde, btrt there \ras 
no help for it, so I momited and as lack would have iti 
he went off qoietly. I had gone some distance, wheti 
soddenly, wittwut any warning whatever, he gave a 
flying back forward, which tiirew me on to his neck, 
following it ap with a side Bpnng, which branght me 
heavily to the grannd on niy back, hnrtJng me severely.' 
He then, as if satisfied with, the mischief he had done, 
trotted a few yards on and began to feed qnietly. 1 was 
in a nice predicament, eighteen miles from any habitation; 
on a lonely road, my back badly hnrt, my ankle sprained^ 
and the horrible bnck-jmnping brate grazing twenty 
yards away from me. I had no alternative bat to try 
and catch him, which I succeeded in doing, after a great 
deal of coaxing and "poor following" and "goo^ 
horseyii^," which endearii^ blandishmentB were any- 
thing bat sincere. Screwing op my conrage, and nervii^ 
myself for the efEbrt, I managed to moont him. Then, 
dtting down and well back apon him, I started at a 
gallop. He gave a few straight bucks in his stride, bttt 
I kept bim at it, and soon he settled down to work. It 
was a heavy sandy coontry, and before long he shewed 
signs of wanting to stop. It was then my turn. 60, 
with spar and whip, I kept him going, never once draw- 
ing rein until I arrived at the cattle station paddock. 
He was dead beat, and was never known to back again. 
As for myself, it was ten days before I coold get into the 
saddle again. 
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Shortly after this s Bad and fatal accident happened to 
one of our nnmber, the only one, I am thankful to Bay, 
that came under my immediate notice during the whole 
of my bush life. It occurred in the following manner. 
Three stockmen, myself, and two black boys, started out 
one morning at the commeacement of a muster. We ran 
the creek up a long distance, and then camped for the 
night. The horaes hobbled out, we boiled our quart pots 
and had supper, after which we lay round the fire yarn- 
ing and singing, as jolly a party as could he. The 
perpendicular chSs approached the creek closely on both 
sides at this point, and thn long wiry grass, which 
covered the intervening space, was particularly dry at 
that season of the year. 

. Before we tamed into our blankets, a strong wind 
came up the creek, soughing through the branches of the 
giant gums which towered above us, and shrieking among 
the numerous curves and fissures in' the rocks. It made 
the scene dreary enough, and we were all glad to roll 
ourselves bodily in our blankets and prepare for sleep. 
■How long we remained so, I cannot say, but during the 
night we were all awakened by a loud shout from one of 
the black boys. Starting to our feet amazed and etupi£- 
ed, we found ourselves enveloped in immense volomes of 
thick and blinding smoke, through whichwe could discern 
the leaping fiames of a. bush fire. On it came with the 
roar of a mighty torrent, advancing with great rapidity 
before the strong breeze. Seizing our saddles and bridles, 
we fiew to our horses, which were upon the upper side of 
the camp. By the time we reached them the flames had 
passed over our resting place, and were speeding on to 
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wliere we were endeavouring with all haste to onhobble 
oiir horses. 

We succeeded in mounting just in time, and started at 
a. gallop up the creek. We could not see an inch before 
UB owing tp the darkness and smoke. I had ridden 
some distance, when a loud shout from the rear caused 
me to pull up, and then I heard one of the men imploring 
me to come hack. I returned with all haste, to find, 
to my unspeatahle horror, that Jim, my. favourite stock- 
man, had in the confusion and darkness, ridden over the 
steep edge of the creek, down which he had fallen wiUtt 
his horse on the top of him. 

Leaping off I reached his side, to find him insensible, 
and to all appearance dreadfully hurt. Water was 
brought, and I bathed bis temples. In a short time he 
revived a httle, and opening his eyes, he recognised me. 
He spoke to me, but his voice was a mere whisper " It'e 
all over with me, sir. I feel I am done," be eaid. Tbs 
words filled me with agony. I bad never faced deatb 
before, and it seemed too terrible. With trembling 
hands I opened bis shirt, and sawatonce, by the appear^ 
ance of his poor bruised body that he must be frightfully 
injured, I ordered one of the men and a hla&k hoy to 
start at once for the head station, to ride for life W^ 
death, and to bring what assistance they could, T^ey 
went off at once, bravely breaking throu^ the wall of 
fire, which now encircled the httle bed of sand occujne^ 
by our sad group in the centre of the creek. I tried to 
move poor Jim to an easier position, bat he coold not 
bear even to be touched. So, with tiie head of. the dying 
man upon my knees, I sat Banouoded by the av»- 
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trtricken party, who spoke not a. word as the weary 
hours passed along. Towards morning the poor fellow, 
who had been apparently dozing, opened hie eyes and 
epoke again, very very feebly this time. I bent down to 
hear. He said, " Say a prayer for me, sir. 1 am dying, 
and I cannot pray myself." And there, in the wild bush, 
—under the everlastrng cliffe and the stately gmns, I 
prayed into the dying man's ear, simple prayers learnt 
at my mother's knee years be^re, and now almost for- 
gotten, I stopped, my voice broken with sobs, in which 
the remainder of the party joined. Even the half savage 
black boys conld not restrain themselveB. The poor 
fellow's grasp of my hand tightened, and he pulled me 
down, whispering " More, more." I repeated almost 
t^e only other prayers I remembered — the General 
<7onfeBsion of the Ghnrch of England service, then the 
Iiord's Prayer, and, as the last words of it was uttered, 
the dying man's face lit up with a smile, and with the 
one word, " Mother," upon hia lips, his Spirit departed 
to Him who gave it. Such was the death of poor Jim 
the stockman. No one knew who he was. He had 
been in the district for years, but had never mentioned 
either friends or relations, so that information of his sad 
fate could not be. forwarded to them, if he had any. 
During the day one of the principals arrived from the 
station with some men and a cart, but too late to render 
any assistance. Tools were got, and there, where he 
met hia death, at the foot of a lordly gum, we laid poor 
Jim with the great clifk of the Barrier Banges, tieing 
tike colossal monuments around his lonely grave. 
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CHAPTEB XI. 



Not long after the sad accident narrated in the fore- 
going chapter, one of the sheep overseers, who was 
tired of that work, asked me to exchange posts with 
him. As I had never bad any experience among sheep, 
I was rather glad to make the change, and as I should 
have to reside with the head overseer, (a capital hand) 
I should have an opportunity of gaining an insight into 
the husiness. With the consent, therefore, of the ovmers, 
I installed my successor at the cattle station, and took 
my departure lor the overseers cottage, which, vrith the 
drafting-yards and pens, was situated on the other aide 
of the run. 

The head overseer had under his immediate charge, 
the atnd flocks and others, in all about forty thousand 
sheep, and my new duties consisted in helping hjrn to 
look after them, in counting the flocks at stated tunes, 
in looking for lost sheep, and in shifting the shepherds 
and their sheep to different stations when required. 

Lambing was just about to begin when I arrived, and 
I soon had my hands as full as I could desire. In fact, 
I worked harder while there than I have ever done before 
or since. 

My particular chaise was about twenty thousand strong 
sheep. These, under the care of a number of shepherds. 
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were depaettuing at different intervalB upon a creek, which 
ran through the nic, aboat sixteen miles away from the 
station. There was no overseer's hut on the creek, and 
when bnsiness required me to stay there for any time I 
had to camp wherever I might find myself when the sun 
went down. I also had charge of the store, and had to 
weigh out all the rations required hy the shepherds and 
lambers, and keep the booke in connection with it. 

To describe the routine of a day's work will be the best 
way of giving an idea of my ordinary occupation at this 
time. Bising at four o'clock in the morning, I would 
catch my horse, and, saddhng up, gallop over to the high- 
est station on the creek, count out two flocks of sheep 
there, and giving some directions to the shepherds, mount 
again, and ride ftmartly down the creek, six miles or so, 
arriving at the next hut in time to count the flocks sta- 
tioned there. After a hurried breakfast of damper and 
mutton, taken from the shepherd's supplies (for which I 
always allowed hberally when weighing the fortnight's 
allowance), I wonld monnt again, and visit other shep- 
herds on their runs, and see how the grass and water 
were lasting. This nanally occupied me until evening, 
when I would turn my horses head homewards, arriving 
there generally about nine o'clock. After supper, I would 
go into the store, and enter up the transactions for the 
day, and then perhaps weigh out the rations for thirty 
or forty men, and get snch other necessaries as they 
required ready for the ration carrier in the morning. 
When this was finished the night would be far advanced, 
and I did not require much rocking to put me to sleep 
for the short time that was left for repose. 
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Lost sheep were our greatest trouble, and many a 
weary and ODzions hour have I spent Beorching for Socks, 
lost by carelesB shepherds. We had a good many Chlneae 
shepherds, and, thongh I did not like them, I must admit 
they were good and careful hands, and seldom or never 
lost sheep. 

I was once moving a Chinaman with Ms Sock fmm one 
run to another, and having taken his swag and cooMi^ 
utensils to the new hut, I returned aad piloted him over. 
He had often been to the place before, and, when we got 
near the yard, he assured me that he knew the way per- 
fectly and did not need my assistance any longer. I 
therefore left him, and proceeded on my rounds of inspec- 
tion, which, being completed, I went home. Two daya 
after I visited his hut in the usual course, and was sur- 
prised to find that the swag and other things were lying 
just as I had left them. Upon examining the yard I 
could see that the sheep had not been in or about it. I 
went over to the station he had left, and there also I 
could find DO trace. There was nothing for it but to pick 
up the tracks where I had left him, and follow them up. 
I first returned to the hut where the things were, and 
packed up some rations, which I took with me, and then, 
making my way to the place where I had parted from 
him, I was not long in finding the tracks. After a great 
deal of turning and twisting, I saw that he had gone 
straight up a gully leading directly away from the hnt. 
I followed on steadily, every now and then coming on a 
place where by the tracks I could see that he had dogged 
his sheep about, evidently at a loss to know which way 
to go. Presently I came upon his camp of the first night. 
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Obd th6 remains of a eheep showed that he had not gone 
hnngry to flieep. 

From this point the tra;cks started off at right angles 
to his former course. I followed on and found that he 
had passed through Beveral thick belts of scmb, when he 
was easily tracked by the tufts of wool hanging on the 
lower branches. Towards sundown I came upon his 
camp of the second night in a broken guUj. By the look 
of the tracks I could see that the sheep had not camped 
well, owing probably to their having been rushed by native 
dogs. Here I was obliged to camp for the night myself. 
It was a lonely and dreary spot, but I bad no cause for 
fear such as I used to experience in the far north, as the 
blacks about there were what is known as half civilized, 
which means that they had, from repeated lessons, learnt 
that they could not attack a white man with impunity. 
They preferred hanging about the stations, sleeping their 
time away, and occasionally doing odd jobs, except at 
Certain times, when the scattered tribes gathered from 
far and near to hold a "cerroboree" in some unfrequented 
Spot. 

I made a good fire and lay dovni beside it while m^ 
great quart pot boiled, and some Johnny cakes, which I had 
manufactured, browned on the glowing embers. Supper 
Over, I rolled myself in my blanket, and, with my saddle 
for a pillow, soon dropped into a fitful sleep. The native 
dogs were very numerous, and kept up a continual how- 
ling all round my camp, I did not mind them much, as 
X had never known them attack a man. Towards mid- 
tiight it got very cold, so I jumped up and piled up my 
fire again, making it blaze cheerfnlly. Then, drawing 
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close to it, I Itkf down, and woe soon fast asleep. It wae 
nearly daylight when I was awakened by something very 
cold toTiching my cheek, and at the same time felt a tug' 
ging at the saddle under my head. Opening my eyes, I 
saw by the indistinct starligbt the head of a hoge dingo 
within a few inches of my own. With a yell, I started 
Tip. The dog retreated a few paces, and then stopped, at 
the same time setting up a howl, in which he was joined 
by a number of others. I loojked roond to see what had 
caused the pulling at the saddle, and found that my girth, 
which was of green hide, was almost devoured, white the 
bags, which had contained the rations, were torn to 
pieces, and the contents scattered about. They had been 
playing some fine antics while I was asleep, after the fire 
had gone out. I soon had it blazing up, and amused 
myself pelting the dogs with stones. They were very 
bold, and kept a close circle round me until daylight, 
when they dispersed. 

I was soon in the saddle, and on the tracks again. I 
found they had now turned and were heading directly 
back to the creek. Towards morning I had the satisfac- 
tion of overtaking the missing man close to the creek. 
He was a good deal frightened, but otherwise not the 
worse, as he had been able to get plenty of water, and the 
sheep he had killed kept him supphed with food. The 
spot where he hit the creek was not far from his own hut, 
80 I saw him safely housed before I started home. 

Somehow the other Chinamen on the creek got it into 
their heads that I was to blame for their cooatrymon 
being lost, and they disliked me accordingly. All my 
assurances that it was the man's own fault, and even the 
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statement of the shepherd himself only evoked the res- 
ponse, " We no like yon. Tou no welly goodie buehman, 
looeie my poor conntrymaii. Him have no lation. Him 
welly hangalee." 

Some of them were very treacherous. The head over- 
seer was on one occasion in great danger of being Blabbed 
by one. He had discharged the man for some reason, and 
sent hjm into the head station for a settlement, where 
very improperly he had been re-engaged by one of the 
owners, probably through a misconception of the caase of 
his discharge, and was sent hack with a note instructii^ 
the overseer to give him a flock. 

With some highly impertinent remarks, he presented 
the letter to the overseer, who forthwith took him by the 
collar and kicked him out of the paddock, throwing the 
letter after him. This occnred in the evening, and after 
dark, when I was in the cott^e, I heard footsteps going 
round to the store, and thinking it was someone wanting 
rations I went out. There was a light in the store, and, 
as I approached, I could hear voices in altercation. 
When I got near enough, I saw that the Ghinaman 
had returned, and was standing at the door, holding 
out the letter to the overseer who was inside. The 
fellow was greatly excited and was yelling out, "What 
for you kick me? Here letter. You not masea, only 
Bervaie. You not take me on, you get sackee." I could 
see the overseer lift up a hunfing whip, place it on the 
counter 1 before him, and then 1 heard Viim say " If you 
don't clear out John 'in five minutes, I'll fiog the life oni 
of yon." The Chinaman screamed with passion. "Me 
DO go, nie no go." At the same time I saw him shp his 
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right hand behiad Ms back and draw a long dagger knife 
from the belt of his tionsera. "Lookout/'Iahouted, "He 
has got a knife," seizing at same moment a. tomahawk 
that lay on a block near. John turned sharply npon 
hearing me, and, with a bound over the counter, theoyer- 
seer was upon him. Clut<diing his throat with one hand 
he dealt a stunning blow on the arm with his whip, and 
the knife dropped like lead from John's hand. Then began 
a biding such as I have never witnessed on any other 
occasion. The overseer, thoroughly roused, continued the 
flogging until he could use the whip no longer, and finally 
pitched the wretched man bodily into a water hole, out 
of which he crawled covered with mud, and disappeared 
in the darkness. 

There was a court case oyer this at B — , for John sum- 
moned the oyerseer for an assault. But the case was 
dismissed, and the crestfallen Chinaman tronbled us no 
more. The rest of the Chinese shepherds seemed to dis- 
like us more than ever after this occurence. Theyplainly 
showed it by their manner, though they did not dare to 
do 80 openly. I never camped near their huts when bus- 
iness required me to stop for a night on the creek. I, 
myself, bad a narrow escape from one of them, a great 
friend of the man mentioned above. 

I called at the man's hut just before sundown to count 
his sheep. They were already close to the yard, and I 
took my stand at the hurdles fud began to count. Up 
to this time he had not spoken a word to me, but was 
bringing up the t&il of the flock. When they had begun 
to run steadily, he came round the side of them and ap- 
proached me behind. ' I was intent upon counting the 
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eheep and could not tnm round, but I diotinctly saw his 
flhadow thrown in front of me by the Betting sun. Sud- 
denly I saw ' that he raised his hand (in which was the 
knife he used for keeping the tally on a twig) high over 
my head, as if to strike me on the back, I turned ronnd 
on the instant and faced him, but his hands were both by 
his sides, and he was looking at me with that stolid 
vacant stare peculiar to bis countrymen, when they wish 
to appear particularly innocent. Of course I could say 
nothing, but I was perfectly certain that had I not seen 
the shadow, and turned so sharply, hie treacherous knife 
would have been buried in my back. I had lost the connt 
of the sheep, so I mounted my horse and rode off without 
making any comment, Betuming on the following 
momit^ I counted them out, then, as ever after, keeping 
him at a respectful distance. I took no further action in 
the matter, for although I was satisfied that an attempt 
had been made upon my life, still there was no evidence 
upon which to chaige him. 

As I have mentioned before, the blacks abont the district 
were in a state of subjection, and seldom attacked any 
one except under great provocation. Sometimes, however; 
if they came across a man in an isolated part of the 
country, they would use intimidation to get from h'tn 
what they wanted. 

One morning I started early for the head of the creek, 
taking with me a pack horse laden with rations for one 
of the shepherds. The dray track, which was the usual 
mad taken when going to that part of the run, hit the 
creek much further down than the hut I was going to, so 
I went across the bush, makii^ a strai^t and shorter 
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cut. The distance was about BJxteeili miles, and the 
the country vras Bcrabby and nnfit for sheep. I jo^ed 
along quietly, and had gone about half the distance, 
when upon topping a hill, I perceived, in a clear gully 
which ran down from the other side, a large mob of blacks 
camped. There were a great nnmber of them, and their 
gonyabs covered the whole aide of the hill, 

I was seen by them as soon as I rose the hill, and my 
road lay etraight throogh the camp. I had eome mis- 
givings as to what kind of treatment I should receive from 
them, bat I determined to go. on, as I did not wish them 
to see that I was at all afraid of them, I therefore rode 
steadily on until I had got right into the centre of the 
camp, when I was immediately sorrounded by all the 
males in it. I should say there were fully one hundred 
and fifty of them. Some few I recogniBed as having seen 
about the station, but the others were all strange to me. 
Very wild and feroeioas they all looked, being perfectly 
naJied, and painted with lai^e streaks of red and white 
alternately all over their bodies. 

They pressed closely round me and prevented the 
horses from proceeding. I felt uneasy, but, not wishing 
to appear so, I spoke to them. This made them bolder, 
and they caught hold of my bridle and pulled the horses, 
at the same time examinii^ the bags upon the pack 
horse. I tried to get away from them, and, spurring my 
horse gently, he moved forwards a few paces. They were 
jabbering incessantly, and one who seemed to be a chief 
stepped forward, and seizing my bridle, demanded in a 
very authoritative manner, "Tobacco I Baal got it," 
" Only a little piece beldnging to me," I replied, endea- 
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Touring to paBB. He, however, held the rein firmly, and 
the others again crowded round, " You give it me," he 
Baid again fiercely, at the same time handling his nullah- 
nullah auspiciously. I thought discretion the better part 
of valour, so I handed over what I had in my pouch, 
this did not satisfy him, and he ^ain demanded in a 
most imperative tone, " Give it pipe too," and my unfor- 
tunate clay changed ownership on the spot. Upon 
receiving it he immediately released the reins and began 
to fill the pipe. Taking advantage of this, I moved ahead, 
and, clearing them, stuck the spurs in and cantered off, 
followed by the jeers and jabbering of the whole mob. 
When I got to the hut, aud began to unpack the rations, 
I found that a pound of tobacco, which I had been bring- 
ing for the shepherd, had been abstracted while I was 
engaged with the chief. 

I saw the shepherd on the ran, and, having attended 
to other business, about sundown I started home, as I was 
obliged to be back that night. It we^ necessary I should 
return by the same route I had come in the morning, but 
I was not much afraid of bemg again stuck up by the 
blacks, as they were aware that I had nothing for them 
to take. 

* I cantered up a long guUey, fringed on each side by 
scrub, which led up to the place where I had encountered 
them in the morning, but as darkuees was closing in, I 
heard iu front of me, and in the scrub on one side, a most 
hideous yelling, just as if two hundred native dogs were 
congregated in one spot and were trying which could howl 
the loudest. I did not imagine for a moment that the 
noise could proceed from humtui beings, and thinlHng that 
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perhaps some portion of a, flock had heen lost and was 
BUTFoanded by dingos, I rode over at a gE^op towarde the 
edge of the scrub, from whence the sound proceeded. I 
had about reached the spot, when just in front of me up 
sprung a blackfellow in full war paint , with his Bpear drawn 
back, and ready to throw. "Yan, Tau," he cried in hor- 
rified tones, "Baal go there. That kill you." I now 
learned that the sacred rite called "Borroo" was being 
performed, so needed no second bidding to clear ont as 
fast as my horse could go. 

One of the ceremonies performed at a "Borroo" is 
"making men," By this is meant the admission of yonths 
of a certain age to all the privileges of manhood. Great 
secrecy is used, and none but the grown males are allowed 
on pain of death to witness it. 

When I got home and informed the overseer of what 
had happened, he vowed vengeance, and, upon the follow- 
ing morning, we started out with one of the ration carriere 
all armed, and went direct to the spot, hut no trace of the 
blackfellows could be found. They had made themselveB 
scarce daring the night, or very early in the morning. 

Some time after, one of them, whom I identified as being 
among those who had stack me up, made his appearance 
on the station. He received such a thrashing at the hands 
of the overseer, that I question if he ever alter assisted at 
a similar transaction. 

I remained on this station for a length of time. The 
work was always hard, and at times very monotonons. 
I was not sorry to receive a letter from an old friend, who 
was then residing in a sm^l tovmship away North, in 
which he asked me, if possible, to come np to him. 'He 
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had something very good in view, the nature of which he 
would disclose if I wrote to say I would come. 

I was not long ia making up my mind. I informed the 
owners of my wish to leave, and my post having been 
filled up, I said farewell to my friends on the station and 
started off to answer the letter in person. 
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CHAPTBE xn. 



It was a glorious morning in Augnst when I commenned 

my journey. The distance I had to travel waa about 
two hnndred miles, and I determined to taJce six days to 
do it in, I could of conrae have done it in four or even 
three days if necessary, as both my boraee were fresh 
after a loi^ spell, and I carried very little with me in the 
shape of baggage, having a decided objection to be ham- 
pered with anj^hing unnecessary on the road. On this 
occasion I merely carried half a blanket, a few changes 
of clothes, a damper made before starting, a quart pot, 
and a little tea and sugar, which did not weigh fifteen 
pounds altogether. I rode my horses day about, so that 
the led one had httle or nothing to carry. 

I prefer camping out when travelling, as a much earlier 
start can be made than when one stays for the night at a 
station or public house where breakfast is not In general 
ready before eight o'cloct ; whereas, by camping out, one 
can be on the road soon after dayhght, and thus have the 
best time of the day for travelling. By starting early and 
spelling the horses in the beat of the day, one can go a 
greater distance, and with less fatigue, than by starting 
late and continuing all day. 

The first day I travelled between thirty and forty 
miles, uid camped at night upon the bank of a cree^ 
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where there was some good feed for my horses. I did 
not get much sleep that night, es the horses were rest- 
less ftnd unused to the hcbblee, and I had several timea 
to follow them along the road, and drive them back to 
the camp, as they seemed determined to make for the 
station. 

I had my quart pot boiled, breakfast eaten, and was in 
the saddle with the first sign of light, and having gone 
abodt twenty miles, camped at a convenient spot for two 
or three hours in the middle of the day. When the sun 
began to decline I saddled up again and covered another 
twenty miles before nightfall. 

My camp that night was close to a station, where, some 
years before, a most horrible and blood thirsty massacre 
had been perpetrated by the blacks, who were then in 
great numbers in that part of the country, and particularly 
bold and fierce. 

A squatter with a large family had taken up the coimtry 
and formed the station. For some time the blacks did 
not ccme near them, nor molest them in any way, and 
the squatter was particularly careful not to interfere with 
them, and gave strict orders that none of them should be 
injured. Notwithstanding this, the blacks in large mim- 
bers attacked the station one night, when most of the 
hands were absent, and murdered the whole family, with 
the exception of one lad, who fell down behind a bedstead 
and was unnoticed in the confusion. 

The father, mother, and a number of young childres, 
as well as the domestic servant, were butchered in cold 
blood, and their bodies mangled in the most frightful 
manner. After vrreckiag the whole place, the savages 
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took their departure, and when the hands rettimed 
on the following day, a horrible flcene presented itself. 
The mangled, and, in some instancea, headless bodies of 
the unfortunate victims lay in every conceivable attitude 
about the house, which literally ran with blood. They 
were rejoiced, however, when the boy, who until they 
arrived had lain hid where he had fallen, crept out upon 
hearing their voices. 

X>uring the dreadful houTB spent in his hiding place,' 
the boy bad become a man, if not in years, at least in 
resolution. There, beside the murdered bodies of his 
relatives, he sank on his knees, and swore by the God of 
Justice, that he would never rest until every black that 
had taken part in the masEacre had fallen by his hand. 

To the very letter he kept his oath. For years and 
, years he roamed the bush entirely alone, armed to the 
teeth. One by one the murderous tribe fell under hia 
avenging hand. In vain they moved to new country. 
He followed them. Slowly but surely their numbers de- 
creased. At last the remnant broke up, and sought 
refnge singly with other tribes, but even then they couljj 
not escape the avenger. Partly by bribes, partly by 
threats, he compelled the others to hetray them, and they 
fell as their comrades had done before them. At last, 
but one remained who was knovm to have been implicated. 
Tor some years he escaped the notice of the still unap- 
peased man who kept up an unremitting search for him. 
At last he heard of him on a distant station, where he 
had been for some time in the employment of a squat- 
ter. He at once started for the place, and on arriving at 
the station and going up to the kitchen, he saw the black 
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fellow, (who was by Has time thoroughly domesticated) 
inside. Calling one of the hands, he told him to tell the 
blackfellow that he was wanted. The man did as he was 
ceqaested, and upon the blackfellow making his appear- 
ance, he was immediately confronted by his lelentlees 
enemy. All power seemed to leave him when he saw 
who required him, and he sanlc to the ground, pierced 
through the heart by a buUet frcm the rifle of the now 
' eatisfied avenger. " He was the last of my family's mur- 
derers," he exclaimed to the astonisbed and enraged men 
who gathered round and would have detained him ; but 
his appearance seemed to intimate that he would brook 
no interference, and they fell back as he slowly mounted 
his horse and rode off. 

He died seme years since broken down and feeble, al- 
though still a young man. He seemed to pine away 
wben hie work of vengeance was accomplished, and he 
had nothing left to live for. While he hved his very name 
nas enough to strike terror into the hearts of the blacka 
all over the western districta. Even now, long after his 
death, it is with bated breath and awe stricken counten- 
ance, that they relate the story of the murder, and the 
fearful retribution which followed. 

The station is in other hands now, but nothing can in- 
induce the blacka to stop and week about the place. 
3^ey say it is haunted by the spirits of the victims, ea 
well as those of the murderers. Such may be the case, 
hut they did not trouble me the night I camped there, 
and I al^t soundly wrapped in my blanket :by idte camp 
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Next day I rode nearly fifty miles, and calling at a 
station to poicliase a little flonr before proceeding to camp, 
the eaperintendent, who was a very jolly old bachelor, 
pteBsed me to stay all night with him. The country b^ng 
Tery bare of grass, I was glad to avail myself of his offer, 
as he had plenty of good bush bay to give to the horses. 

We spent a very pleasant evening, and at bedtime I 
tamed into what wastomeaveryloxurioosbed. I slept 
soundly until the following moming, when I was wakened 
by a knocking at my door. I had a very confused idea 
of my whereabouts, and imagined I was back on the 
■he^ station and that the head overseer was rousing me 
out at the accustomed hour, namely, four o'clock. So, 
calling out " All right," I turned over and determined to 
have another nap. The knocking continued, and pre- 
sently my host popped his head in at the door, followed 
by his hand in which was a brimming bumper of some 
milky looking compound. " Good moming," said he, "I 
always take a httle rum and milk first thing, and I thoi^t 
you might like some." The reaction was almost too much 
for me, but, recovering myself, I jumped out of bed, and, 
thanking him, I disposed of the dehciouB beverage in % 
most summary manner. 

After breakfast, I started again on my journey, and, 
before night, had lessened the distance between me and 
my destination by about fifty miles. I camped that night 
with a travelling mob of sheep. The overseer in charge 
was an old Northern man, and we had a long talk of the 
bard times we used to have in the outside country. Hs 
had one old shepherd with him whom he pointed out to 
me, saying, "You see that old fellow? Well, he was 
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shepherding for A — , out on the Bardekin. He did not 
take a. spell for three or four yeare, and when he finally 
had a Bettlement, he took away a cheque for eomething 
like two hundred and fifty pounds. What do yon think 
he did? He went over to Stoney Greek on the main road, 
and put up a big slab hut. Then he went down to the 
Fort, took out a license for it, brought up a load of grog, 
and opened his hotel. It soon became known all over 
the country that old Jack was keeping a 'pub,' and every- 
body vithin a hundred miles, that could get away, was 
down to see him. Sure enough there he was behind the 
bar, passing oat the grog by the pannikinful, and nob one 
penny would he take. ' No,' he said, ' I want to have a 
jgood Bpell, and don't want you coves to pay for it.' It 
was a frightful revel, and they kept at it until the grog 
was done, and fully fifty men were raving in D.T. by that 
time. Old Jack himself was as mad as a hatter, and wae 
with difficulty secured and forwarded to the Port, whence 
he was conveyed to Waggaroo. It was close on a twelve- 
month before he was fit to be at large. Even now he 
gets a bit mad if yon cha£Fhim about public bouse keeping." 

The above is only a sample of the many wild escapades 
which used to take place in the far interior, before police 
stations were so vridely distributed as they are now. 

The following morning my friend gave me directions for 
finding a bridle track, by following which I could reach 
my destination that day, the distance being fifty-five 
miles ; whereas, if I followed the main road, I would have 
to camp out another night, as there was fully twenty 
miles difierence between them. I easily found the track 
as directed by him, and made about five-and-twenty milea 
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before giving the horses a apell for an hour or bo. Then 
eaddhng up again I coBtinued my iourney, pleased with 
the idea of reaching N — that night, I jogged on, and by 
sundown estimated that I had travelled fully fifty-five 
miles since daylight. Biit no sign of habitation, or even 
occupation, such as tree stamps or felled timber, could be 
Been, to indicate that I was approaching a township; 
Besides, I should have atmck the main road again ten 
miles from the tovro, and, as I had not yet done so, I 
must have been greatly out in my calculation of the dis- 
tance I had travelled. 

I kept going ahead, intending to camp at the first water, 
but darkness closed in before I came to any. A heavy 
thunder storm, which had been gathering all evening', 
after a few preliminary growls, burst over my head. The 
darkness was intense. The peals of thunder followed 
each other in such quick succession as to sound Uke ona 
■ continucJ crash, which shook the very earth. The horses, 
blinded by the glare of the lightning and maddened by 
the rain, which descended in torrents, became nnmanagff- 
able and- bolted off the track. In vain I tried to reg^ ■ 
it, and I was forced to dismount and hold them till She 
storm subsided. It was useless to look for the track, as, 
owing to the darkness and confusion, I had not the least 
idea in which direction it lay. 60 1 unsaddled the horses, 
and hobbled them out. 

I spent a miserable night. It rained without cet^n^, 
and I could not light a fire ; so, with my back against m 
log amd my wet blanket thrown over me, I passed the 
night as best I could. Towards daylight the rain ceased, 
and after some trouble. J managed to li^t a fire and dry 
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my clothes. Ab sooq as there waa light enough, to see I 
saddled up, and before long picked up the track, and 
soon got on to the main road. I sto|^ed lor breakfast at 
a roadside public house, aa my ratione were destroyed by 
the night's tain. Then resuming my journey, I reached 
N — early in the afternoon, and was heartily welcomed 
by my friend, who had, of course, no idea that X waa 
coming. 

After dinner, my friend made me acquainted with the 
scheme. A neighbour of his, whom I shall call F — , had 
recently discovered a reef, the locahty of which be still 
kept a secret, but which was situate about twenty miles 
from N — , and was supposed to contain a fabulous amount 
of gold. He had forwarded a sample of it to Sydney for 
assay. He had that morning received a telegram inform- 
ing him that the assay was then being proceeded with, 
and he might expect the result to be wired in the evening. 

Of course the main facts of the case leaked out, and 
all N — waa in a high state of excitement. The verandah 
of the telegraph office was thronged with an anxious crowd, 
the most important personage among whom was the 
telegraph master. This official lounged against a post, 
smoking his pipe, with an air of superiority, returning 
very curt answers to the oft repeated question, " Do you 
think it will come through to-night Mr. — ?" Every now 
and then he disappeared into the ofQce, when any alter- 
ation occured in the monotonous "Click, chck" of ths 
instrument, which could he plainly heard through the 
thin weather-board partition. 

The pubHcans in the neighbourhood drove a thriving 
trade. They had not had such a run. since the last com- 
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tested election, and they were about the only people who 
did not wieb the news to come that night not the nest, as 
they knew well, that while the matter remained undecided, 
Tery httle business would be transacted in N — except at 
their bars. 

F — was beseiged by people who wished to know the 
locahty of the reef. But he was obdurate, declaring that 
it should not be made known, until circamstances justified 
a rash to the place. Ten o'clock approached, the latest 
hour at which a message could come, and disappointment 
began to shew itself in the faces of the anxious crowd, 
when saddenly the master darted headlong into the ofGce, 
slamming the door after him. The excitement was now 
intense. A breathless silence ensued, and one and all 
took a final nip to prepare themselves for the result. 

After a lapse of five minutes, the door of the office 
opened, and the master appeared with a message enclosed 
in an envelope, addressed to F — , all quite correct and 
official. How the crowd cursed the red tapism of the 
clerk ! Why could be not bring out the form open ? 
Calling F— he handed it to him. With trembhng fingers 
P — tore it open, and for a second seemed staggered, then 
jomping up on the verandah he shouted ont, "Stone 
treated. Assay shews fifty onnces to the ton." There 
arose a mighty cheer, such as little N — seldom beard, 
&nd F — was seized by a dozen willing hands, and, hoisted 
high in air on the sboalders of the excited crowd, waa 
carried round the town, or rather up and down the only 
street in it, followed by the whole popnlation. After 
performing this ceremony several times, they finally let 
F — down at my friend's house, where he addressed them 
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«B follows:— "My MendB, meet me to-morrow morning 
at the Tellow ilLuA holes, and t will take yon to the reef. 
Now, good night, for I'm off to bed." This satiefied them, 
and, with three cheers for F — , they departed, leaving ob 
to onrBelreB. 

F — had already marked oat a prospecting area, hut 
knowing what a rush there would be on the following day, 
we determined to start as soon as all was qniet, and peg 
ont next him. By two o'clock we had saddled up, and 
getting out of the town as quietly as possible, were soon 
speeding at a smart gallop in the direction of the reef. 
We reached it shortly before daybreak and set to work to 
measren ave men's ground next tbe prospector's, as my 
friend knew of four othere who would join us. We had 
scarcely finished putting in the last peg, when by the dim 
l^ht of approaching day, we saw a band of horsemen 
working their way up the creek, on which tbe reef was 
futuated. We hailed them and found that they were 
N — ites on the same " lay " as ourselves. Upon the 
strength of the knowledge that tbe reef was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Yellow Holes, half N — had tnmed out 
to scour the country in that direction, with tbe hope of 
securing a good claim. We considered oureelTes lucky in 
having started when we did, for, by breakfast time, the 
ground was pegged off for two miles on each side of the 
prospectcyr's claim. Before night, quite a township was 
formed. In fact, the male population of N — had turned 
out to a man, already two or three impromptu stores, and 
M many grog-shanties, were in full svring. 

The nature of my friend's business made it impossible 
for him to leave N — , bat our four other partners soon 
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joined me, and yery pleaeast fello^rs I found them. Every 
one was in the highest spirits. True, nobody had yet 
%een able to diecover the shghtest trane of gold in the 
stone which formed the reef. But then, had it not been 
tested, with the grand result of fifty ounces ? the accuracy 
of which no one doubted for a moment. 

With hearty good wiH eyery party set to work, and the 
prospector, F — , having talten out about two tons of stone, 
despatched it at great expense to the nearest crushing 
machine, one hundred and fifty miles away, for a trial 
crushing. 

The N — correspondent of the nearest paper had of 
coQise written a glowing account of the prospects of the 
field, winding up with the usual caution, " Advising no 
rash at present, not sufficiently proved, &c," which had 
the effect of drawing the disa.ppointed population of all - 
the gold fields within a radius of five hundred miles. 

The N — people to a man had never worked on a gold- 
field before, and rather amused the professional diggers, 
who now flocked in, by their remarks and the way they 
went about their work. 

The new men made no attempt to mark out ground, 
but quietly awaited the result of the trial crushing. They 
had no faith in it, and all expressed the same opinion. 
"Who ever saw gold in stone like that?" "It's a copper 
mine you've got hold of " And certainly the colooi of 
the atone warranted such a sapposition. "Bedad it's 
the foinest gould ever I came across. Te can't even see 
it wid a glass." These, and snch like, were the answers 
vouchsafed, when we questioned them aa to the prospects 
of the field. 
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In spite of all these discouraging remarks the N — itea 
delve! away, and the heaps of earth and stone at the 
mouth of the numerous holes, testified to their earnestness 
in the work. Our party worked away as hard as the 
rest, and we had sunk some twenty feet through solid 
rockr when one morning it was telegraphed along the line, 
that the news of the crushing bad come. Every one 
knocked oft, and hastened down to F — 's hut to hear the 
news. 

The hlank despair that feU npon every one may be 
unagined, when F — , in agitated tones, informed' the 
assembled crowd that the return showed something under 
one penny weight to the ton, "Fifty ounces 1 One 
penny weight t Surely there must be some mistake." 
It was a lucky thing for the gentleman who made the 
assay, that he was not any where near the Great Fraud 
Beef that morning. 

The professional diggers laughed and said they knew it 
all along. "Why then did you stay?" we retorted. F — 
declared he did not and could not believe it, and an- 
nounced his intention of sending off five tons now at once. 
The announcement was received with a faint cheer by 
the N — itea, the professionals jeering at the idea, but 
still shewing no intention of taking themselves ofL 
Willing hands soon got out the required stone, which 
was dispatched under the chaise of a trustworthy and 
experienced person, who was instructed by F — to super- 
intend the crushing himself. 

All work was now of course suspended, pending the 
result of the final trial of the stone. The field was de- 
serted by all, who having permanent employment could 
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not afford to neglect their ordinary aTOcations, and 
depend upon tlie slender chance of the reef taming oat 
well. One or at most two oat of each party remained to 
shepherd the claimB, — that ia, to falfil the reqaired con-, 
ditions of pOBSeseion. 

I remained to herd our claim, my mates, who were all 
employed on the different stations in the neighbourhood, 
going off to their work. For a month the time passed 
heavily, and I amused myself by making prospecting ex- 
coFsionB, with some of the diggers, into the adjoining 
ranges, but in no instance were we snccesefnl in making 
a find of any importance. At the end of that time my 
friend arrived in company with F — . They brought with 
them an extinguisher of all our hopes in the shape of a 
telegram, stating that the fire tons of stone treated had 
yielded about five grains to the ton I That was enongh. 
The few hopeful ones, who had stack to it to the last, 
struck camp at once. The professionals departed, decla- 
ring that they knew how it would be all along, though 
why they stopped remained a mystery to as. Nothing 
remained but a row of camp fires, heaps of broken bottles, 
and numerous holes of different depths to mark the spot 
of the great N — rush. 

They were elastic minded people, the K — ites, and did 
not brood long over their disappointment. Not long 
after they did hit upon something good. It did not, how- 
ever, answer all their expectations, for it had the effect of 
almost wholly depopulating the town, in which state it 
has remained ever since. 

I have now come to the close of my bash experiences. 
For some time I hung about the confine of civilization. 
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Finally, I returned to Sydney, where for some years I 
have resided constantly. Family ties have grown vp 
aroand me, and the chances are very small that I shall 
ever take to the roving life of a bushman again. But the 
love of the old free existence is as strong as ever within 
me ; and in the evening, when I smoke my after dinner 
pipe upon my verandah, and watch the glorious moon 
soaring high in the heavens, my thoughts wander far into 
the interior, where, perhaps, at that moment, some of my 
old companions, mounted on their tmsty stock-horses, 
are straining every nerve to head a flying mob of cattle, 
and my mental comment is, " What a splendid night this 
would be for moonlighting 1 " 



Filotod b7 W. Fotter, 30, Eii)lwiig« Street £vt, laTorpoaL 
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